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SUNDARAM TAGORE GALLERY NEW YORK 


RICCARDO MAZAL 


NOVEMBER 15 — DECEMBER 15, 2012 





547 West 27th Street * New York, NY 10001 sundaram tagore Bballery 
212.677.4520 « gallery@sundaramtagore.com new york - beverly hills - hong kong - singapore 


www.sundaramtagore.com 


KAILASH M16, 2012, oil on linen, 90 x 96 inches 





TOM WESSELMANN (1931-2004) Sunset Nude with Wesselmann Still Life, 2004. Oil on canvas, 565/16 x 7715/16 inches. Art © Estate of Tom Wesselmann/Licensed by VAGA, NY, NY 
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Andy Warhol 


Tom Wesselmann 
and other Pop Masters 


Art Miami 


December 4-9, Booth B16, Midtown Miami 
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958 Madison Avenue 
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Tel 212 628 4000 
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166 Mercer Street, New York, NY 10012/212-226-1660 
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douglas dawson 


GALLERY EXHIBITION 


KIFF SLEMMONS 


the white work 
12 dec-12 jan artist's reception 12 dec 6-8pm 


ALSO EXHIBITING AT 


ART MIAMI 


midtown miami in wynwood arts district 
O97 dee, 


DOUGLAS DAWSON GALLERY 400 NORTH MORGAN STREET CHICAGO IL 60642 DOUGLASDAWSON.COM 312 226 7975 


Yigal Ozeri 
Territory — New Paintings 
November 29, 2012 — January 5, 2013 





Yigal Ozeri / Untitled; Territory / 2012 / Oil on paper / 60 x 90 inches 


e Weiss Gallery 


520 West 24th Street New York New York 10011 
tel 212 691 6899 fax 212 691 6877 
email info@mikeweissgallery.com web www.mikeweissgallery.com 





Exploring the sculptures, videotapes, 
installations, and archives of the “father of 
video art” 


‘y is ofganized by the 
Sr neone Americar Art Museum with generous 
support from: Sheila Duignan and Mike Wilkins, Barney 
A. Ebsworth, Marilou and Ken Hakuta, Maureen and Gene 
Kim, Korea Foundation, Wendy and Jarry H. Labowitz, 
Paula and Peter Lunder, Share Fund of The Community 
Foundation for the National Capital Region, The Starec 
Trust, Roselyne Chroman Swig, Barbara & Howard Wise 
Endowment for the Arts. 


Smithsonian American Art Museum 


8th and F Streets, NW Washington DC 
AmericanArt.si.edu 


Image Credit: Paik sitting in TV Chair, TCA VMS Nam ee Paik Werke, 1946-76: Musik, Fluxus, Video, Kolnischer Kunstverein, Cologne, 1976. 
Photo by Friedrich Rosenstiel © Friedrich Rosenstiel 











Steve Wheeler Keith Haring Elizabeth Murray 
Robert Barrell Peter Busa Leonard Edmondson Ynez Johnston 
Tom Burckhardt Luke Gray Margrit Lewczuk Baker Overstreet 


honed head 


For further information please contact the gallery. 


DAVID FINDLAY JR GALLERY 


724 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
212-486-7660 Wwww.DAVIDFINDLAYJR.COM 





Its about transparency. 


Our mission is to be the world’s most trusted marketplace and information resource 
for buyers and owners of precious objects. That's why we made our platform 
easier to understand, for experts and newcomers alike. Join HA.com now, 
and help us create a better art and collecting world. Or learn more at HA.com/about. 


HERITAGE AUCTIONS > 


The Intelligent Choice of More Than a Million Collectors 





DALLAS | NEW YORK | BEVERLY HILLS | SAN FRANCISCO | PARIS | GENEVA | 800-872-6467 | HA.COM 


BR] HA.com/Facebook FE] HA.com/Twitter ig fx 


TX & NY Auctioneer license: Samuel Foose 11727 & 0952360. Heritage Numismatic Auctions, Inc.: CA Bond #RSB2004175; CA Auctioneer Bonds: Samuel Foose #8SB2004178, Buyer's Premium 12-25%, see HA.com for details, HERITAGE Reg. U.S. Pat & TM Off 24336 
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THE NEw YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN 


Easy to reach by Bronx River Parkway or Metro-North to Botanical Garden Station 


Sculptures sponsored by 


nybg.org © Marlborough marlboroughgallery.com 
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CHRISTOPHER CLAMP 


— 


Sirens, 2012, Oil on Linen, 28 x 36 inches 


CHARLES BASHAM 


Sycamores, 2012, Oil on Canvas, 42 x 48 inches 


On view through January 5, 2013 


JERALD MELBERG 


GALLERY 

625 South Sharon Amity Road 
Charlotte, NC 28211 
704.365.3000 
gallery@jeraldmelberg.com 
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Rockwell Kent (1882-1971) Snowy Peaks, Kenai Peninsula, Alaska, ca.1919 Oil on panel, 1115/16 x 1515/16 inches, signed lower right: Rockwell Kent 
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We Are Only Music, 2007, acrylic on canvas with pulverized glass, 96 x 84 x 2 inches 


Addison/Ripley Fine Art 


1670 Wisconsin Ave., NW 


ADDISON/ RIPLEY 


Washington, DC 20007 


202.338.5180 © addisonripleyfineart.com 


FINE ART 


Affordable 
Art Fair 


New York City, April 4-7, 2013 
Metropolitan Pavilion 


www.affordableartfair.com 
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The Female Gaze: 
Women Artists 
Making Their World 


Through April 7, 2013 





The William Penn Foundation is the esenting 
trEt wad <¥ewN sponsor of The Female Gaze: Women Artists Making 
mounoee '°% Their World. Additional major funding from an 
anonymous donor, 





Sarah McE 





ney (b. 1955), Paint Print (detail), z 
on paper, 11 x 15 in., Art by Women Collection, Gift of Linda Lee Alter 
2011.1.282e Copyright © 2002 Sarah McEneaney 
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Untitled (Medusa Plate), 
Vik Muniz, 1999, $500 


Selected Editions from the 
“Peter Norton Family 
Christmas Art Projects” 


Each year since 1988, art collector, software 
entrepreneur, and MoMA trustee Peter Norton has 
commissioned an art edition to celebrate the 
Christmas season and holidays. Created by artists 
represented in the Nortons’ own collection, and sent 
as gifts to personal friends and members of the art 
community, these art objects are intended to foster 
engagement with the world of contemporary art. 


Peter Norton has generously donated the 
remaining supply of these art objects to MoMA, with 
the proceeds designated to benefit MoMA PS1. 
These highly collectible works are available now at 
MoMAstore.org/NORTON, and can be ordered at 
any store location or through customer service 

at (800) 447-6662. 


Quantities are limited. 
Shop now for the best selection! 


MoMA DESIGN STORE 
44 W. 53 STREET, NYC 
81 SPRING STREET, NYC 


MoMASTORE.ORG/NORTON 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
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Tomas Saraceno 


A new print, Cloud Cities 


Available exclusively at 
The Mezzanine Gallery 


Cloud Cities, 2012 

Digital print with hand drawing 
Paper size: 24 x 30 inches 
image size: 20 x 24 inches 
Edition of 4o 


Published by The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


tHe METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART STORE 


For more information 
store.metmuseum.org 212 650 2908 mezzgallery@metmuseum.org 





Exhibiting at Ink Miami 


December 5 -9, 2012 


Childs Gallery will be featuring the work of contemporary 
Cuban artists Osmeivy Pacheco Ortega and Sandra Ramos, 
each working within the traditions of printmaking, as seen 
through the lens of Castro's communism. 


Osmeivy Ortega Pacheco 
Cuban (b.1980) 


Horse and Thistle, 2012 


Wood engraving 


CHILDS GALLERY 


EsTABLISHED 1937 


FINEAMERICANANDEUROPEAN 
PAINTINGS, PRINTS, DRAWINGS, 
WATERCOLORS AND SCULPTURE 


169 Newsury STREET 
Boston, MassACHUSETTS 02116 





617-266-1108 oS x AY A\s 
1g’ WAY 
INFO@CHILDSGALLERY.COM jf K VNYZA 


CHILDSGALLERY.COM 
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IMAGE: Lin Tianmiao. Here? Or There?, 2002. Fiberglass, fabric, 
thread, mixed media. Collection of the artist. Courtesy Galerie Lelong, 
Major support for the exhibition is provided by The Coby Foundation, 

Ltd., Carol and David Appel, Artron, Joleen and Mitchell Julis, and the 
W.L.S. Spencer Foundation. Additional Support is provided by Will and 
Helen Little and Sarah Peter. With special thanks to Galerie Lelong. 


eh | THE COBY FOUNDATION, LTD, 
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(D AND ADELAIDE MORRIS GARDNER PAPERS 


©2012 MILTON AVERY TRUST/ARTISTS RIGHTS SOCIETY (ARS), NEW YORK/FREI 


One holiday season in 
the 1960s, Claes Olden- 
burg gave a card to cu- 
rator Samuel Wagstaff. 
On it was a simple draw- 
ing of a pig saying 
“Macky Exmouse” and 
“Jappy Goo Yar.” 

“Artists’ holiday cards 
fascinate me,” says Mary 
Savig of the Smithsonian 
Institution’s Archives of 
American Art. “They are 
small-scale artworks or 
private little gifts that il- 
luminate the more inti- 
mate side of an artist.” 
For Handmade Holiday 
Cards from 20th-Century 
Artists, published by 
Smithsonian Books, Savig 
scoured the museum’s 
collection and assembled 
a compendium of one-of- 
a-kind season's greetings 
produced by artists for 
friends, collectors, cura- 
tors, gallerists, and other 
artists. 

Cards by Milton 
Avery, Alexander 
Calder, Josef Albers, 
and Robert Indiana 
would be recognizable to 
anyone familiar with their 
work. But, as Savig points 


out, “most of the cards articulate the personality of the artist 
more than their actual art.” A particularly funny example is 
by Land Art pioneer Robert Smithson, a fan of scary 
movies. On an unsent card from 1964, Smithson collaged the 
heads of the otherworldly kids from Village of the Damned 























CHRISTMAS. 
iS 

FOR 
CHILDREN © 











Artist-made holiday cards: Robert Smithson does Village of the 
Damned, ca. 1964 (above); watercolor by Milton Avery, ca. 1939; 
drawing by Claes Oldenburg, ca. 1965; screenprint by Ed Bisese, 


1992 (below left to right). 


DAV PY G09 YAR 





above the text 
“CHRISTMAS IS FOR 
CHILDREN.” 

The decades’ worth of 
exchanges between 
Carolee Schneemann 
and Joseph Cornell 
were more personal and 
began while Schnee- 
mann was still in col- 
lege. “Joseph always 
hoped that he would 
meet a muse-like girl 
who would connect with 
his creative vision,” she 
says. Indeed, Schnee- 
mann’s 1965 solstice 
greeting to Cornell is a 
glittery collage featuring 
her own muse—her cat, 
Kitch, surveying the 
artist’s studio. 

“Joseph’s seasonal 
greetings to me often in- 
cluded a tiny, berib- 
boned sachet,” she adds. 

Similarly, since 1988, 
Maryland-based painter 
and sculptor Ed Bisese 
has depicted “the state 
of my house” on colorful 
screenprinted cards. His 
1992 edition commemo- 
rated his wife’s preg- 
nancy with a cutaway 
view of their daughter in 


the womb. “Then came the new-baby, learning-to-walk, and 
year-of-the-guinea-pigs cards,” Bisese says. “But I don’t think 
of them as having a life past the holiday season. I think of 
them as holiday greetings and have been surprised to see them 
framed and appreciated year to year.” 


— Bill Clarke 
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Mark Leonard’s Constable Study Il [YCBA B1981.25.3], 2011 (above), painted after John Constable’s 
Extensive Landscape with Grey Clouds, ca. 1821 (below). 


Weather Patterns 


As an art restorer, 
Mark Leonard 
has worked at the 
Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and 
the Getty Mu- 
seum and is now 
the chief conser- 
vator at the Dallas 
Museum of Art. 
He is also a 
painter and something of an expert on John Constable. So 
when Amy Meyers, director of the Yale Center for British 
Art, asked Leonard to produce some new paintings based on 
one of the artists in the collection, Constable’s famous cloud 
studies from the 1820s were an easy choice. 

Leonard says he was drawn to those pieces in particular be- 
cause they were “intensely personal works and made entirely 
for Constable’s own benefit. Most were still in his studio 
when he died.” Out of those poetic, ethereal drifts, Leonard 
shaped his own vision, making something less ephemeral 
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while deconstructing Constable’s compositions to essential 
forms. The outcome is now on view in “Reflections on Con- 
stable’s Cloud Studies: Paintings by Mark Leonard,” at Yale 
through March 10. 

Before getting started, Leonard went to New Haven to study 
the paintings, much as a conservator (or an artist) might. First, 
he tackled Constable’s palette, isolating every color. Then he 
examined the imagery and tried to find something that would 
be equivalent to the clouds and their movement, and he came 
up with, intriguingly, a twisted rope pattern that he associates 
with repetitive motion. He represented other clouds as spheres, 
as if the clouds had rolled themselves into balls. Next, he fo- 
cused on the point of view, which was from a high perch look- 
ing down. At that vantage point, he saw that the hills 
traversing some of Constable’s work formed a long, low trian- 
gle, the fields divided into grids. 

By taking the flux out of Constable’s pictures, Leonard 
found a more immutable foundation and, from that, created 
his own distinctive paintings. With both artists’ works hang- 
ing side by side in the show, viewers can compare the results. 

—Lilly Wei 





SHARON LOCKHART | 


November 2—March 24 


NOA ESHKOL 


Experience a unique collaboration. Los Angeles-based artist Sharon Lockhart engages the work of Israeli dance composer 
and textile artist Noa Eshkol in an exhibition integrating a new, five-channel film installation and photographic series by 
Lockhart with a selection of scores, drawings and wall carpets by Eshkol. 


Sharon Lockhart | Noa Eshkol was organized by the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art and The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 


Leadership support for The Jewish Museum presentation is 
provided by the Estate of Lyn Barris. 


Initial support for Sharon Lockhart | Noa Eshkol was provided 
by The Tel Aviv / Los Angeles Partnership-a collaborative 
project of the Jewish Federation of Greater Los Angeles, the 
Municipality of Tel Aviv-Yafo and the Jewish Agency for Israel; 
and The Philip and Muriel Berman Foundation, Los Angeles. 


5th Ave at 92nd St 
The JewishMuseum.org 





Installation view of exhibition at The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, showing 
Sharon Lockhart’s Five Dances and Nine Wall Carpets by Noa Eshkol, 2011. 
Courtesy of Gladstone Gallery, New York and Brussels; Blum & Poe, Los 
Angeles; and neugerriemschneider, Berlin. Photo: © The Israel Museum, 
Jerusalem by Oded LobI. 


Under the auspices of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
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First 
Class 
Mail 


“Dear Andy,” Do- 
minique de Menil 
wrote to Warhol, 

soon after the artist 
gave her a small 
portrait of Chair- 

man Mao, “I cher- 

ish it for what it is, 

‘a Warhol’, and | 
cherish it also be- 

cause it’s a gift 

which constantly 
reminds me of you 

and Jean.” It’s 

dated September 

11, 1973, three 

months after the 
death of her hus- | 
band, Jean “John” 
de Menil. 

The letter and the 
Mao painting ap- 
pear together in the 
exhibition “Dear 
John & Dominique: 
Letters and Draw- 
ings from the Menil 
Archives,” which 
tells the story of 
the Menil Collection 
in Houston through 
some 150 docu- 
ments written by 
the museum’s 
founders and the 
people in their 
lives. 

“Dear Mr. de 
Menil,” wrote 
Houston’s Black Panther 
Party leader Charles Free- 
man in February 1973, 
“Your collaboration with us 
in making the breakfast pro- 
gram a success shows exclu- 
sively the dignity and beauty 
of man.” A poster next to the 
letter reads, in part, “Free 
Breakfast for School Chil- 
dren, Serving the People, 
Body and Soul!” 

“Dear Francois,” Dominique 
wrote to her son, architect 
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Part of a 1990 letter from James Lee Byars to Dominique de Menil, 














written in gold ink on 12 banana leaves. 


Francois de Menil, in April 
1989, “I need your help.” She 
asks him to design a chapel to 
house the 13th-century 
Byzantine frescoes her foun- 
dation had rescued and re- 
stored. His acclaimed 
glass-walled chapel held the 
frescoes for two decades until 
they were returned to Cyprus 
this year. 

Organized by archivist 
Geraldine Aramanda and 
curator Michelle White and 


up through January 6, the ex- 
hibition offers a rare look at 
personal and public records 
from the years leading up to 
the museum’s creation and 
from the quarter century 
since its opening. “We didn’t 
want to show a chronological 
history, but to show some of 
the most beautiful docu- 
ments,” White says. 

These documents have 
been divided into four pri- 
mary groups—activism, asso- 


ciates, artists, and 
architecture —and 
placed inside glass- 
topped tables. 
Chairs set up 
around each table 
encourage slow 
progress through 
the formal and 
playful correspon- 
dences as well as 
photographs of 
John, Dominique, 
and their friends 
and associates. 
Many of the let- 
ters are handwrit- 
ten. Dominique’s 
writing is small and 
_ neat, with wide 
spaces between 
words and no er- 
rors. Artist James 
Lee Byars’s mis- 
sive here is a frag- 
ile artwork written 
on 12 desiccated 
banana leaves in 
gold ink, his deco- 
rative calligraphy 
resembling a for- 
eign alphabet: 
“May I say thank 
you for the very 
very beautiful 
Rothko Chapel. 
The deep purple is 
sublime.” 

Robert 
Rauschenberg 
typed his short 
note to Dominique 
entirely in upper- 
case letters, ina 
typeface that re- 
sembles his signature. He cel- 
ebrates her “devotions, 
dedications and accomplish- 
ments,” and concludes, “We 
are needed as never before— 
again.” Hanging on the 
Menil’s walls are framed 
drawings and colorful notes 
by Jean Tinguely and Niki 
de Saint Phalle and spunky 
ink caricatures of John and 
Dominique by Alexander 
Calder. 

— Patricia Covo Johnson 
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On the Flip Side 


More than 30 art- 
works and artifacts 
will turn their backs 
to viewers in a new 
exhibition at the Ster- 
ling and Francine 
Clark Institute in 
Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts. The show, 
titled “Backstories: 
The Other Side of 
Art,” will spotlight 
paintings, sculptures, 
drawings, and other 
decorative objects 
from the museum’s 
collection that are 
turned about-face to 
reveal rarely seen pic- 
tures, markings, sig- 
natures, and personal 
notations. 

“Tt’s about how the 
backs of things inform 
the fronts of things,” 
says the Clark’s senior 
curator, Richard 
Rand. By looking at 
the other side of an 
object, we can better 
understand its origins, 
value, context, and 
purpose. The reverse 
surface of The Dinner 
Horn, a wood engrav- 
ing by Winslow 
Homer, for instance, 
has text from Harper’s 
Weekly, where the 
image was published 
in 1870. The bottom of 
a porcelain cup from 
1915-18 bears the 
crowned monogram of 
its former owner, Czar 
Nicholas II, as well as 
the hammer-and- 
sickle insignia of his Soviet 
overthrowers, while the 
names written on the back of 
a silver milk jug from 
1765-66 reveal that it once 
belonged to Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Each work will be displayed 
in the round when the show 
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Portrait of a Gentleman, ca. 1530 (left), by Jan Gossaert, was once joined with Lucretia, 
1534 (right), by the School of Jan Gossaert, before conservators pulled them apart. 
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Thomas Rowlandson drew Studies of Classical and Egyptian Figures, ca. 1817-21 (left), 
on the back of his Mutton Chops in Maiden Lane, ca. 1798-1810 (right). 


opens on December 22, but 
differentiating which side is 
which, Rand explains, won't 
necessarily be easy. On 
Claude Lorrain’s pen-and- 
ink drawing of a Roman har- 
bor Study for a Seaport (ca. 
1640-41), the artist faithfully 
traced the image from the 


verso onto the recto, so that 
both sides reflect each other. 
And on the back of Still Life 
With a Bottle (1949), Giorgio 
Morandi executed and 
signed a second still-life 
drawing of equal detail and 
finish. Similarly, John Con- 
stable’s painting Willy Lott’s 


House (ca. 1812-13) features 
a second painting on its 

back —a landscape scene with 
a church in the distance. 

This curious exhibition 
gives an alternate meaning to 
the saying “there are two 
sides to every story.” 

— Stephanie Strasnick 
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Ellsworth Kelly, Head with 
Beard, 1949; Jean (Hans) Arp, 
cover of the journal Dada, 
no. 4-5: Anthologie Dada, 
1919; James Castle, Untitled, 
ca. 1930/1950; Dieter Roth, 
Literaturwurst (Daily Mirror), 
1961; a photogravure by John 
Heartfield, 1930 (clockwise 
from top left). 


European artists over the last century 
have satirized, debunked, and revised 
newspapers in paintings, prints, collages, 
drawings, photographs, and sculptures. 
The show’s curator, Judith Brodie, 
traces the link between artists and 
newspapers back to F.T. Marinetti, 
who published his provocative “Futurist 
Manifesto” on the front page of Le Fi- 
garo in 1909. That action, Brodie says, 
was the “first avant-garde co-option of 














the newspaper, extending the story of 
modernism from the ‘shock of the new’ 
to the ‘shock of the news.” 

Three years later, Pablo Picasso 
placed a fragment of the French paper 
Le Journal in his collage Guitar, Sheet 
Music and Glass—widely considered 
the first modern work of art to incor- 
porate a newspaper. Picasso’s example 
stimulated Cubists, Dadaists, and Sur- 
realists to use newspapers as channels 
for political views, sources of imagery, 
and what Brodie calls a “typographical 
grab bag.” 












Headline Grabbers 


Ellsworth Kelly was 26 and living in Paris when, on a whim, 
he snipped out the features of Head with Beard (1949) from a 
Chicago newspaper his mother had sent. He recalls, “I just took 
the paper and cut quickly without regard to the direction of its 
lines,” which turned out to be vertical rather than horizontal. 
Kelly had grown out his whiskers that summer, and Head with 
Beard is one of a number of self-portraits he has created over 
the years. 

Kelly’s cutout is part of the exhibition “Shock of the News,” 
on view at the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C., 
through January 27, which looks at how scores of American and 
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Among the American works in the 
show are Arthur Dove's The Critic 
(1925), a scornful assessment of anti-modernist critic Royal 
Cortissoz; Robert Rauschenberg’s painting Untitled (Asheville 
Citizen), ca. 1952, with barely legible pages from local papers; 
Claes Oldenburg’s sculpture C-E-L-I-N-E, Backwards (1959), 
featuring the New York Post movie pages soaked in wheat paste; 
and the Guerilla Girls’ The Token Times (1995), with classified 
ads reeking of bias and tokenism. 

But perhaps the most unusual object comes from Swiss- 
German artist Dieter Roth, who stuffed copies of the British 
tabloid the Daily Mirror into an animal-intestine casing for 
Literaturwurst (Daily Mirror), 1961. 

As for our current century, Brodie senses a “memorializing 
tendency in artists’ approaches to newspapers in the last five 
years,” noting that the “once vital and ubiquitous newspaper, 
which signaled modern culture in 1912, has by now acquired a 
patina.” In this vein, Jim Hodges coated every page of a Jor- 
danian paper in 24-karat gold for The Good News (2008). And 
Paul Sietsema approached the broadsheet as a cultural relic in 
his painting Modernist Struggle (also 2008), placing a yellowed 
New York Times image of a mummified head in the center of 
the work. — Stephen May 
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Here’s 
Stanley! 


For his 1975 period drama 
Barry Lyndon, Stanley 
Kubrick insisted on film- 
ing nighttime interiors only 
by candlelight to make the 
settings more authentic. 
Never mind that the effect 
required the height of mod- 
ern technology: a NASA- 
engineered lens on a 
custom camera. This kind of 
obsessive attention to de- 
tail is a highlight of the ex- 
hibition “Stanley Kubrick,” 
on view at the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art 
through June 30. 

The retrospective — 
Kubrick’s first in the United 
States— provides behind- 
the-scenes insights into the 
director’s films, from epics 
like Spartacus (1960) and 
2001: A Space Odyssey 
(1968) to hair-raisers such 
as A Clockwork Orange (1971) 
and The Shining (1980). Inte- 
grating photographs, scripts, 
costumes, and other archival 
materials with artworks and 
installations that evoke the 
moods of his movies, the 
show explores the artistic in- 
fluences and exhaustive re- 
search that drove Kubrick’s 
singular practice. 

Since its debut at Frank- 
furt’s Deutsches Filmmuseum 
in 2004, “Stanley Kubrick” 
has toured Europe and Aus- 
tralia. The LACMA version 
(its only U.S. appearance) is a 
re-interpretation, notes cura- 
tor Jarrett Gregory. Rather 
than organize everything 
chronologically, she says, “we 
tried to pull out themes 
where you're looking at 
Kubrick’s oeuvre from a 
macro sense.” There’s a sec- 
tion about the “field of bat- 
tle” with memorabilia 
associated with Spartacus 
and the World War I saga 
Paths of Glory (1957). Other 
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areas spotlight the film- 
maker's affection for the 
color red and film noir. Pic- 
tures from Kubrick’s 1940s 
career as a photographer for 
Look magazine are also on 
display. 

Another change at LACMA 
is the addition of works by 
other artists. A shiny black 
“plank” sculpture by John 
McCracken from 1974 ap- 
pears in a room devoted to 
2001. “Kubrick was influ- 
enced by Minimalism,” says 
Gregory. “The monolith in the 
film speaks to the artwork he 
was looking at.” In a nod to 
Pop art, objects associated 
with the Cold War satire Dr. 
Strangelove (1964) are juxta- 
posed with Sky Garden 
(1969), a rocket-themed print 
by Robert Rauschenberg. 

There are also rooms that 
conjure the look and feel of 
well-known scenes, such as 
the Korova Milk Bar from A 
Clockwork Orange, complete 
with black walls and stark- 


Jack Nicholson 
in Stanley 
Kubrick’s 1980 
thriller The 
Shining 
(above). 
Kubrick and 
Sue Lyon on 
the set of 
Lolita, 
1960-62. 


white female 
mannequins. 
(LACMA 
brought in 
production de- 
signer Patti 
Podesta to lay 
out the exhibi- 
tion in a cinematic style.) 
Perhaps most tantalizing 
are materials from the pro- 


jects Kubrick never realized. 


The filmmaker exhaustively 
researched a Napoleon 
biopic, reading some 450 








books and amassing a file 
cabinet of notes on index 
cards—one card for every 
day of Napoleon’s life. These 
provide an intimate peek 
into the mind of a modern 


master. —Sharon Mizota 
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0’K Corrals 


Georgia O’Keeffe, who 
grew up on a dairy farm in 
Wisconsin, never really felt at 
home on the East Coast, de- 
spite her early fame in the 
New York art scene of the 
1920s and her marriage to 
legendary dealer Alfred 
Stieglitz. When she discov- 
ered northern New Mexico in 
1929, she began spending 
more time there, eventually 
acquiring two adobe houses. 
One was on the 11,000-acre 
tract known as Ghost Ranch, 
the other in the small town 
of Abiquiu, 18 miles away. 
The transformation of these 
two properties into distinctly 
O’Keeffian studios and resi- 
dences is illustrated in the 
book Georgia O’Keeffe and 
Her Houses (Abrams), by 
Barbara Buhler Lynes and 
Agapita Judy Lopez. 

Why two houses so close 
together? “The elevation at 
Ghost Ranch is higher than 
that of Abiquiu, and the 
landscape is totally differ- 
ent,” says Lopez, director of 
Abiquiu Historic Properties, 
whose mother and grandfa- 
ther worked for the artist. 
An avid gardener, O’Keeffe 
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Georgia O’Keeffe’s 1937 painting The House !| Live In depicts her Ghost Ranch property in New Mexico 


ht 





(top). O’Keeffe on the patio of Ghost Ranch, 1944 (above left). The “roofless room” in the artist’s 
second home, in Abiquiu, New Mexico (above right). 


cherished Abiquiu for its 
natural springs and fertile 
soil, and photos show her 
tending to the flowers that 
would make their way into 
her paintings. The houses 
themselves— doorways, win- 
dows, and patios—also be- 
came her subjects, as did the 
spectacular surrounding 
landscape. Photos of the in- 
teriors show that O’Keeffe 
had a knack for mixing 
Saarinen chairs and tables, 
Calder mobiles, African 
sculpture, and Native Ameri- 
can textiles and pottery. 
O’Keeffe’s numerous letters 


to Stieglitz and friends docu- 
ment her renovations almost 
step by step. “These refer- 
ences made it possible to un- 
derstand how O’Keeffe 
transformed a traditional 
adobe house into a Modernist 
structure whose minimalist 
esthetic reflects that of her 
art and how she lived,” says 
Lynes, former curator of the 
Georgia O’Keeffe Museum in 
Santa Fe. Especially critical to 
the makeover of the Abiquiu 
house was O’Keeffe’s assis- 
tant Maria Chabot, who 
oversaw all the details while 
the artist was in New York to 


settle Stieglitz’s estate in the 
mid-1940s. An essay and 
drawings by architect Bever- 
ley Spears outline the floor 
plans and explain adobe con- 
struction. “She had studios at 
both houses, so both served 
her artistic needs,” says 
Lynes, “but Abiquiu shows 
her more domestic side, while 
Ghost Ranch fulfilled her ad- 
venturesome need to be in 
nature.” O'Keeffe spent win- 
ters at Abiquiu and summers 
at the more isolated ranch, 
which is the subject of her 
1937 painting The House I 
Live In. —Ann Landi 
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Calle Me Maybe 


Back in 1983, French artist 
Sophie Calle stumbled upon 
a lost address book on the 
streets of Paris. She returned 
it anonymously to its owner, a 
documentary filmmaker, but 
only after photocopying its 
contents and then obsessively 
contacting the individuals 
listed in its pages. After inter- 
viewing family, friends, col- 
leagues, and acquaintances of 
the mystery man, whom she 
referred to as Pierre D., she 
pieced together a detailed and 
highly intimate portrait of her 
subject. Her impressions of 
the interviewees’ accounts 
resulted in photographs and 
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text printed in a long series of 
articles in the French daily 
Libération. Thirty years later, 
this controversial art project, 
called The Address Book, has 
now been published in book 
form by Siglio. 

Calle has always made art- 
work that toys with the 
boundaries between public 
and private life. She has in- 
vited strangers to sleep in her 
bed; posed as a chambermaid 
in a Venice hotel then pho- 
tographed the occupants’ 
private belongings; and, 
after being dumped by her 
boyfriend, asked some 100 
women to read aloud, dance 





to, sing out, or otherwise in- 
terpret his “Dear Jane” e-mail. 
Now in her late 50s, Calle con- 
tinues to surprise and shock 
with her morbid curiosity. Her 
most recent works include a 
minute-by-minute film of her 
mother dying, and a perfor- 
mance in which the artist 
blurted out the contents of her 
mother’s private diaries. 

But Pierre D. reacted differ- 
ently from Calle’s other sub- 
jects. Upon learning of the 
meddlesome project, he was 
horrified and outraged and 
threatened to sue. He retali- 
ated by demanding that 
Libération publish a nude 








A 1983 photograph from The 
Address Book project (left) 
by Sophie Calle (top). The 
new publication (above). 


photograph of Calle as 
revenge for invading his 
privacy; the newspaper com- 
plied. “He was very angry,” 
Calle later told the Indepen- 
dent. “And I did feel bad 
about it, yes. I was disap- 
pointed... . I felt very 
guilty.” The artist agreed to 
his request not to publish the 
work until after his death. 

A few years ago, Pierre D. 
passed away, and Calle revis- 
ited The Address Book, making 
a portfolio of the newspaper 
articles, which was exhibited 
last year at MoMA PS1 in 
New York. The new book’s 
publication marks the first 
time the entire text has been 
translated into English. Small, 
lightweight, and deep red in 
color, the volume, which even 
comes with a black elastic 
band, resembles a real address 
book. —Laurie Hurwitz 
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Man of Steel 


For years, Leonardo da 
Vinci's famed 1487 drawing 
Vitruvian Man has been con- 
fined to a vault at the Galleria 
dell’Accademia in Venice and 
only occasionally comes out 
for display. But now a shiny 
sculpture of the impeccably 
proportioned Renaissance 
hunk can be seen on the 
grounds of Enterprise Corpo- 
rate Park, a 65-acre site in 
Shelton, Connecticut, with 
office buildings and sculp- 
tures by the likes of Sandro 
Chia, Richard Erdman, and 
Stanley Bleifeld. 

The Vitruvian Man’s con- 
temporary incarnation is the 
work of Babette Bloch, who 
used %-inch-thick stainless 
steel to enlarge him to 16 feet 
in height and 5,000 pounds, 
with two identical figures 
sandwiching a third— framed 





asta 


square. (The original was a di- 
agram for a theory of propor- 
tions by the ancient Roman 
architect Vitruvius.) The 
sculpture’s patron is R.D. 
Scinto, a private real-estate 
developer. As Bloch points 
out, Scinto has been fasci- 
nated by Leonardo da Vinci 
since he was a boy and even 
had a portrait of the artist on 
the wall of his bedroom. 
Bloch replicated the Vitru- 
vian Man’s features—the sto- 
ical face, shaggy hair, and 
well-defined musculature—by 


Babette Bloch working on her Vitruvian Man sculpture. 


was hand-drawn, she 
says: “I didn’t do this 
on the computer. The 
beauty of the lines is 
there to the thou- 
sandth of an inch.” 
The piece took about 
four years from the 
maquette stage to its 
final realization, and 
required the input of 
engineers, who figured 
out how to cut the steel by 
forcing 60,000 pounds of 
water and garnet sand 
through jets the size of ball- 





Vitruvian Man installed in Shelton, 
Connecticut, 2012. 


surface allows light to pass 
through, and the polished 
steel reflects the surrounding 
foliage and New England 


in the familiar circle and piercing the steel. Everything 


point pens. The perforated skies. —Ann Landi 





ARTnews Retrospective 


100 Years Ago 


The typical example of Rembrandt, “St. Bartholomew,” repro- 
duced on this page, was recently secured from Duveen Bros. by 
Mr. Henry Goldman, to whose courtesy the Art News is in- 
debted for this first announcement of the presence of the pic- 
ture in this country, and upon whose acquisition Mr. Goldman 
is to be sincerely congratulated. 

The history of the work can be traced back, without interrup- 
tion, to the time of Empress Catherine of Russia. Her minister, 
Prince Lavalle, first brought the picture from Holland to Russia, 
in which country it was destined to find a home for more than 
acentury. —“Goldman Gets a Rembrandt,” December 7, 1912 


735 Years Ago 


George Gershwin as a painter is revealed posthumously at 
the Marie Harriman Gallery. The celebrated composer, who 
died suddenly this summer at the age of thirty-eight, be- 
came earnestly interested in the plastic arts when he began 
collecting modern paintings in 1927. He discovered the fun- 
damental relationship between music and painting and for 
almost seven years before his untimely death he turned to 
the plastic medium in an effort to find another form for his 
creative impulse. — “New Exhibitions of the Week,” 

December 25, 1937 





90 Years Ago 


The achievement of Action Painting lay in stating the issue 
with creative force. Art has acquired the habit of doing (a 
decade ago it was still normal for leaders of the new art to 
stage a demonstration on the steps of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum). Only the blank canvas, however, offered the opportu- 
nity for a doing that would not be seized upon in mid-motion 
by the depersonalizing machine of capitalist society, or of the 
depersonalizing machine of the world-wide opposition to that 
society. The American painter found a new function for art as 
the action that belonged to himself. — “Action painting: 

A decade of distortion,” by Harold Rosenberg, December 1962 


29 Years Ago 


“Follow your map to stop number six, and I'll meet you 
there,” says actor and comedian Steve Martin, your host for a 
taped tour of animal imagery at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. “By the dreamy light of a rising full moon, a male lion is 
feasting on his jungle prey,” he says, after a brief pause, de- 
scribing The Repast of the Lion by Henri Rousseau.... 
Martin’s tour is one of four in a series...that is designed to 
reintroduce the museum’s permanent collection to visitors 
who might otherwise come in only for blockbusters. 
— “Star Tours,” by Sam Staggs, December 1987 
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| JOSEPH CORNELL'S 

| MANUAL OF MARVELS 
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Painting in India 
after Independence 
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Herwitz Collection, 
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public collection 
outside of India 
142 illustrations, 
122 in color 
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Specially created paper constructions explore the 
vision and masterpieces of this seminal architect 


7 pop-ups and 16 illustrations $29.95 
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H.R. Giger: 

Master Swiss Surrealist Academy Award® Winner (Aliens). 

The largest exhibition of his art to be shown in the USS. in more than 20 years! 
H.R. Giger will be present at the show in his separate exhibition along many 
original masterpieces, alien sculptures and rare collectibles. 

Buy individual or the enitre collection for investment, gallery or museums. 


Meet H.R. Giger and collect his original masterpieces. 
Get your VIP tickets today! 
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The Greatest Living Portrait Artist and one of the top oil painters of our day. 
Nelson Shanks will be present showcasing over 20 original 

masterpeices for sale and conducting a live portait demo. 

Notable commissions include H.R.H., Diana Princess of Wales, His Holiness, 
John Paul Il, President Ronald Reagan, President William Jefferson Clinton 
and Luciano Pavarotti. 


Meet Nelson Shanks and collect his Original masterpieces. 
Get your VIP tickets today! 


Bech 
One of the greatest living watercolorists who will be present at the show 
| with many rare originals to add to your collection. 


| Steve Hanks is a very renowned American artist whose originals are hard to 
| come by. 


Meet Steve Hanks and collect his original masterpieces. 
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OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


Over 70 Modern Masters in Person 
Over 2,000 Original Masterpieces 


® Separate exhibitions from H.R. Giger and Museum grade 
Chinese art featuring the work of Li Bo'An 
® Ability to buy and invest in the entire collections available 
@ Live demos from Jota Leal, Nelson Shanks, Daniel Greene and others 
@® Enhanced by background music 
@ Rare original works of art to start or enhance your collection 
® “East Meets West” Twelve contemporary Chinese artists and 
the master works of Li Bo’ An including his $26 million masterpiece 
“Walking out of Bayan Har, Pt. 7: Rest” 


www.WorldOfArtShowcase.com | 866.891.9861 





BUY YOUR TICKETS TODAY! 


VIP TICKETS WYNN LAS VEGAS’ 
Special viewing times and DECEMBER 20-22, 2012 
one on one time with the masters 


GENERAL ADMISSION SPECIAL ROOM RATES 
Single and 3 day passes available online 
An experience you will never forget (valid from December 17th-24th) 


Art Purchases Earn Instant Rewards! 


EARN PASS AND ROOM CREDITS WITH YOUR ART PURCHASES AT THE SHOW! - DETAILS ONLINE 
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A Richardson (right) with Douglas Cooper and Picasso in Vauvenargues, France, 1959. 
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Picasso’s Secrets 


As he prepares his fourth and final volume of his Picasso 


biography, John Richardson is still making discoveries 


about the artist By MILTON ESTEROW 


hundreds of thousands of words 

about the life and art of Pablo 
Picasso in the last 50 years, is still mak- 
ing discoveries about the artist. 

“As | get older and older, I get more 
and more astonished the deeper I get 
into his work,” Richardson told me 
recently. He is completing the fourth 
and final volume of his highly acclaimed 
biography, A Life of Picasso, which is 
scheduled to be published by Knopf in 
2014. It will cover the years from 1933 
until Picasso’s death in 1973. 

The first volume, The Prodigy, 1881- 
1906, was published in 1991. It was 
followed by The Cubist Rebel, 1907— 
1916 in 1996 and The Triumphant 
Years, 1917-1932 in 2007. 

Last spring, Richardson cocurated a 


4 ohn Richardson, who has written 
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Picasso show at the Gagosian Gallery in 
New York with Francoise Gilot, Picasso’s 
mistress and the mother of their chil- 
dren, Claude Picasso and Paloma 
Picasso. Richardson is an international 
adviser to the gallery and has organized 
three other Picasso shows for Gagosian. 

“T learned an enormous amount from 
Francoise,” Richardson said in an inter- 
view in his Fifth Avenue apartment. On 
an antique table nearby was a small por- 
trait of him by Lucian Freud. Elsewhere 
were beautiful lamps, divans, and works 
by Picasso, Braque, Warhol (a portrait of 
Richardson), and Joshua Reynolds (a 
portrait of Frederick, Prince of Wales), 
among others. 

“Besides getting to know her paint- 
ings, | gained enormous knowledge of 
the crucial period in Vallauris, France, in 


which Picasso transformed the craft of 
ceramics and the medium of lithogra- 
phy and developed a new approach to 
sculpture. The sculpture involved the 
bits of rubbish that he found in the 
Vallauris dumps and were metamor- 
phosed from trash into art. This was all 
taking place from 1946 to 1953.” 

Richardson first met Picasso in 1948, 
when he and the late Douglas Cooper 
shared a chateau in Provence, not far 
from Vallauris. With Cooper's connec- 
tions, he met many of the prominent 
literary and artistic figures of the time: 
W.H. Auden, Benjamin Britten, Francis 
Bacon, Jean Cocteau, Fernand Léger, 
Georges Braque, Anthony Blunt, and 
John Pope-Hennessy. 

“I knew Picasso very well from 1951 
to 1962 and saw him regularly,” 
Richardson said. “I last saw him in 1962 
and told him I was going to do a book 
on his portraits, above all the women in 
his life. He was very cooperative and 
gave me a mass of information.” 

The new book will be coauthored 
with Michael Cary, a writer on the 
Gagosian staff, with the assistance of 
Gijs van Hensbergen. 

“I write everything,” Richardson said. 
“They help me in the research and 
structure and do most of the preparato- 
ry work. | can no longer do all that at 
the age of 88. 

“With the help of Gijs, who has done 
books on Gaudi and Guernica, we have 
found important new material in the 
archives of the Spanish Foreign 
Ministry. Picasso didn’t go back to 
Spain after 1934, and his dream was to 
have a retrospective in Spain. In 1956, 
while he was perceived as the icon of 
anti-Fascism, he was considering an 
offer from Franco’s representative of a 
retrospective in Madrid. 

“It was absolutely astonishing. 
Picasso had agreed to do so, provided 
the project was kept secret. His friends 
were all Communist party members. 
Someone spilled the beans, and the 
project was abandoned. Everyone 
denied any involvement. So his dream 
of having a retrospective in Madrid 
never came to pass.” 

Richardson was born in London, the 
son of Sir Wodehouse Richardson, one 





A John Richardson has 
written hundreds of 
thousands of words about 
Picasso’s life and art. 


of the founders of the British Army 
and Navy Stores, who was decorated 
by Queen Victoria and knighted by 
Edward VII. 

He wanted to become an artist and 
attended the Slade School of Fine Art, 
then worked as an industrial designer 
and wrote for the New Statesman. In 
1964, he opened the Christie’s New 
York office. Later he was vice president 
in charge of 19th- and 20th-century art 
at Knoedler & Company in New York. 
For many years he has been writing for 
a number of magazines, including The 
New York Review of Books, The New 
Yorker, and Vanity Fair. 

Richardson said, “Picasso was so 
thrilled by General Charles de Gaulle, 
whom he saw as the liberator of Paris 
in 1944, that he briefly became a 
Gaullist. Dora Maar, Picasso’s mistress 
at the time, told me that after dining 
with a group of Gaullists, he changed 
his mind and joined the Communist 


party a couple of days later.” 

If Picasso were alive today, what 
would Richardson like to ask him? 

“I suppose one of the things I would 
ask is, given the fact that the Communist 
party had failed him when the Soviets 
crushed the Hungarian revolution in 
1956, why did he continue being a party 
member till the end of his life?” 

He added: “I’m still amazed that any 
human being can have so many charac- 
teristics that are the opposite of each 
other. The diversity: extreme loyalty, 
extreme disloyalty; extreme kindness, 
extreme cruelty; extreme generosity, 
extreme stinginess, but only when his 
family was concerned. He used money 
to control those closest to him. Many 
people who have such diversity of 
characteristics wind up in a loony bin. 
Picasso ended up a genius.” a 





Milton Esterow is editor and publisher of 
ARTnews. 





2012 EMILY HALL TREMAINE EXHIBITION AWARD 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE CURATORS 


Claire Tancons and 
Krista A. Thompson, PhD 


for En Mas’: Carnival 21st 
ere a ALA 

at 

Contemporary Arts Center, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, 
opening December 2013 


Claire C. Carter 


for Covert Operations: 
Investigating the Known 
Unknowns 

at 

Scottsdale Museum of 
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Scottsdale, Arizona, 
opening January 2014 


2 Exhibition Award, founded in 1998, 


,entation at the curatorial level. 


Guidelines for the 2014 Exhibition Award will be available in late 2013. 


www.tremainefoundation.org 
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at 

Center for Curatorial Studies, 
re 
Annandale-on-Hudson, New York, 
opening June 2014 
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A View of the new Modern and Contemporary galleries. 


Three in One 


si 


In a major expansion, the Yale University Art Gallery gains 


space to collect more, show more, teach more, and share 


more art 


he newly renovated and expanded 

Yale University Art Gallery in New 

Haven, Connecticut, makes its 
public debut on December 12. The proj- 
ect, conceived some 14 years ago, unites 
three contiguous historic buildings: 
Louis Kahn’s 1953 Modernist museum; 
the 1928 Neo-Florentine Gothic Old Yale 
Art Gallery, designed by Egerton 
Swartwout; and the 1867 Ruskinian 
Gothic Street Hall, designed by Peter 
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Bonnett Wight. Street Hall, which was 
formerly occupied by the art-history 
department, was home to the Yale 
University Art Gallery between 1866 
and 1928. It was the original school of 
art for Yale and admitted women 100 
years ago. 

Designed and led by Duncan Hazard 
and Richard Olcott, partners in the New 
York-based Ennead Architects (formerly 
Polshek Partnership), the $135 million 





undertaking increases the museum’s 
exhibition space to 69,975 square feet 
from 40,266. Hazard is also the lead 
architectural planner for the university’s 
master plan for the Yale Arts Area, 
which includes the restoration of Paul 


Rudolph’s Brutalist structure, formerly 
the school of architecture, and Charles 
Gwathmey’s addition, across the street 
from the gallery. 

The museum houses a collection of 
about 200,000 works, including Greek 
and Roman art, early Italian paintings, 
exceptional works by Holbein, Manet, 
and van Gogh, as well as by Marcel 
Duchamp and Man Ray, and a length- 
ening roster of contemporary artists. 
The departments devoted to non- 
Western art are expanding, and there is 





Barbara A. MacAdam is deputy editor of 
ARTnews. 
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a new focus on photography. 

“These new collections are encyclope- 
dic and global,” says the museum’s 
director, Jock Reynolds. The art gallery's 
endowment is $380 million, of which 
$96 million is set aside for acquisitions. 
“We can afford to run our buildings and 
pay staff,” Reynolds says. 

With eleven collecting departments, 
the emphasis is on sharing collections 
more than on developing touring 
shows. Dartmouth College and Williams 
College, among other institutions in the 
Northeast such as the Peabody Museum 
in New Haven and the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D.C., are par- 
ticipanting in the exchanges. “We got a 
big Mellon grant to share with those 
schools,” Reynolds says. 

In its new configuration, the muse- 
um’s African, Asian, Indo-Pacific, and 
modern collections are installed in the 
brick, glass, steel, and concrete Kahn 
Building, while ancient Mediterranean 
art, pre-Columbian art, European art, 
American decorative arts, coins and 
medals, and contemporary art are locat- 
ed in the Old Yale Art Gallery. Street 
Hall now holds American paintings and 
sculpture, and there are new galleries 
for Indo-Pacific art, modern art, and 
photography, along with a study gallery 
devoted to the art of Islam. 

Above the first floor, the space is 
devoted entirely to galleries. Visitors 
enter through the Kahn Building and 
then move through the Old Yale Art 
Gallery and into Street Hall, where 
there is a new glass elevator that, 
Reynolds points out, “borrows light 
from the adjacent galleries.” There are 
new, idiosyncratic spaces, such as a 
small-object classroom, featuring Greek 
and Roman coins among other antiqui- 
ties. “The collection gets younger as 
you move up,” Reynolds says. Installed 
at the top is a new zinc-and-glass 
rooftop structure, invisible from the 
street, where temporary exhibitions can 
be held and where sculpture can be 
shown on the terrace. 

With all the new space, Reynolds 
says, the museum can rotate galleries 
more often and pull works out of stor- 
age. The emphasis is on teaching as 
well as public access. Students from 
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different disciplines will be encouraged 
to curate exhibitions, and graduate stu- 
dents will train with the professional 
curators. “When you get into newly 
designed galleries,” Reynolds says, “it’s 
like adjusting a great recipe: the stew 
may look good, but you have to add 
seasonings.” 

The architects acknowledge that it 
was a hard job to connect the three 
landmark-quality buildings in different 
styles, each presenting enormous tech- 
nical challenges. They proposed to intro- 
duce 21st-century systems, including 
temperature and humidity control, as 
inconspicuously as possible. In fact, 
throughout, Hazard and Olcott retained 
as much as they could of each building’s 
original appearance, essentially creating 
what they call “a new building inside 
each old building.” 

They decided to bring in natural light, 
and discussed with the curators the 
design of the new elevator. They won- 
dered if the elevator should be in keep- 
ing with the historic building. In the 
end, they concluded, it would not be a 
good idea to do a historic re-creation, 
and as it turns out, the elevator actually 
enhances the historic quality. As view- 
ers approach it they can see that the 


A Installation of early Italian paintings in the European galleries. 





19th-century American collection and 
decorative arts fit in naturally with the 
Gothic structure. 

Each curator was able to choose the 
width of the floorboards, the wall colors, 
and the lighting in his or her gallery to 
make each collection seem at home in its 
environment. The modern and contem- 
porary galleries have wider floorboards 
and a sophisticated daylight-based sys- 
tem that highlights the paintings and 
sculptures. “In any museum,” Hazard 
emphasizes, “lighting is the servant to 
the collection.” 

“It’s like a time machine,” says Olcott. 
“We didn’t try to blend the buildings in 
any way,” he adds. “You wouldn't guess 
it to look at them, but behind the 
scenes they're akin to submarines.” 

Musing on the role of light as a medi- 
um, Louis Kahn once complained, 
“Architects in planning rooms today 
have forgotten their faith in natural 
light. Depending on the touch of a fin- 
ger to a switch, they are satisfied with 
static light and forget the endlessly 
changing qualities of natural light, in 
which a room is a different room every 
second of the day.” 

Reynolds says, “I wish Kahn could 
see the gallery now. It’s better now.” 
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Tom Shannon’s 2009 sculpture Drop reflects Chateau La Coste’s sprawling landscape. 


Fruits of the Vineyard 


An ancient French vineyard is reborn as a site for permanent 
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art installations and modern architecture BY DAVID GALLOWAY 


Chateau La Coste, located on a 

rolling 600-acre plain near Aix-en- 
Provence, was a sleeping beauty waiting 
to be brought to life. Once the center of 
a major wine-producing region cultivat- 
ed as early as the Roman times, and a 
rest stop for pilgrims on the way to 
Santiago de Compostela in Spain, the 
property had seen far better days when 
Irish real-estate developer and art collec- 


Fe decades, the ancient vineyard of 


tor Paddy McKillen purchased it in 2002. 


Convinced that wine-making is “a noble 
task,” McKillen resolved to restructure 
the vineyards and to introduce the latest 
biodynamic standards for their cultiva- 
tion. At the same time, he realized that 
La Coste would be a wonderful setting 
for art. 
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With that in mind, he invited leading 
architects and artists to come to La Coste 
and propose projects that could be real- 
ized on its historic terrain. Today, five 
Pritzker Prize winners and a score of 
sculptors have left their marks there. 
With Aix (2008), for example, Richard 
Serra inserted vast sheets of steel into a 
hillside at varying angles, like skewed 
steps. Sean Scully’s signature geometries 
are realized in the myriad cuts and colors 
of stone that make up his Wall of Light 
Cubed from 2007. And Franz West 
accented the vineyard’s promenade with 
his bright yellow Faux-Pas (2006), a 
kind of phallic totem that straddles the 
line between sculpture and furniture. 

The first new structure on the prop- 
erty was the two-part, gravity-flow 





chai (winery), designed by Jean Nouvel 
and completed in 2008. Although a 
nearby 17th-century Palladian-style 
chateau with a miniature, baroque gar- 
den had long set the architectural tone 
for the landscape, Nouvel’s gleaming, 
elegant structure of corrugated alu- 
minum seemed to transport the domain 
into a new millennium. The winery was 
soon joined by Frank Gehry’s Music 
Pavilion, while Tadao Ando’s minimalist 


“information center” slowly took shape. 


In one of the center’s three reflecting 
pools, a monumental spider by Louise 
Bourgeois perches above the surface; 
the second pool holds an Alexander 
Calder stabile, and the third showcases 
Hiroshi Sugimoto’s conical Infinity 
(2010), which rises from the water and 
tapers to a point no more than one mil- 
limeter in diameter. Shimmering in the 
light beneath the intense blue skies of 
Provence, Ando’s building and 
Sugimoto’s sculpture seem almost to 





David Galloway is the Wuppertal 
correspondent for ARTnews. 
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A Hiroshi Sugimoto’s Mathematical Model 012, Surface of Revolution with Constant Negative 


Curvature, 2010, emerges from one of La Coste’s three reflecting pools. 


dematerialize, while the pools sur- 
rounding Ando’s structure reflect the 
verdant surrounding hillsides. The 
entire complex encourages a zen-like 
quiet and introspection. 

Ando’s chapel, perched on La Coste’s 
highest ridge, is a renovated structure 
that was once a stop for those 16th- 
century pilgrimages. Completely over- 
grown when MckKillen acquired the 
property, it was believed by locals to be 
a former shepherd's hut, or a gardening 
shed. Ando stripped the structure of 
vegetation, took it apart stone by stone, 
and meticulously reconstructed it, final- 
ly encasing it in a glass cube. Its new 
roof sits slightly higher than the top of 
the walls, so that by day a narrow band 
of sunlight filters in. 

In the chapel, as with British artist 
Andy Goldsworthy’s nearby Oak Room 
(2009), silence feels almost tangible. 
For Goldsworthy’s permanent installa- 
tion, he literally wove together the 
trunks of oak trees cleared from a 
nearby forest to create a kind of cave 
within a hillside—a monumental, 
cathedral-like space that is one of the 
many surprises awaiting visitors to La 
Coste. A tour of the property presently 


takes about 90 minutes, but with new 
works being added constantly, that 
duration is certain to expand. 

One of the latest projects there 
involves the erection of a pair of pre- 
fabricated houses—among the first of 
their kind—that Jean Prouvé designed 
for World War II refugees in 1945. Of 








the 450 structures 
originally built, these 
are perhaps the sole 
survivors. Restored 
under the supervision 
of the architect’s son 
Nicolas, they now 
house art libraries fit- 
ted with original 
Prouvé furniture. 
Linking them is a rare, 
17th-century Viet- 
namese teahouse 
pavilion, where visi- 
tors can sip tea and 
browse through the 
objects housed in the 
adjacent libraries. 
Meanwhile, work has 
begun on a bell tower 
by Henri Matisse’s 
grandson Paul, a light 
tunnel by James 
Turrell, a pair of 
bridges by Norman 
Foster, and a Renzo 
Piano-designed building for aging 
grand cru wines. Most of this structure 
is to be underground, but an upper 
level will house a photography center. 
The bulk of a five-star hotel, con- 
ceived for the site by Marseille’s 
Tangram Architects and scheduled for 
completion late next year, is also to be 
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located underground, embedded in the 
Provencal landscape. Other exhibition 
spaces, research facilities, and a cooking 
school are on the drawing board, as is a 
concert hall designed by the world’s 
oldest living architect, the 105-year-old 
Oscar Niemeyer. A series of organic gar- 
dens is being developed by French 
landscape designer Louis Benech. 

The power behind this grandiose 
fusion of art, architecture, viniculture, 
history, and landscape is a man who 
does not give interviews, rarely 
appears in public, has almost never 
been photographed, and is more often 
cited by journalists on the financial 
page —not always approvingly —than 
in the culture section. Employing clas- 
sic British understatement, Richard 
Rogers, codesigner of the Centre 
Pompidou in Paris, has remarked, 
“Paddy is our quietest client.” 

But the true voice, and perhaps even 
the soul, of Chateau La Coste is that of 
McKillen’s sister Mara, who manages the 
domain and recounts her experiences 
there in a lilting Belfast accent. It was 
Mara who visited Provence in 1990 “to 
follow a dream,” discovered the leg- 
endary “Monday Market” of Forcalquier, 
and began writing a book on Provence. 
That enthusiasm is now focused on 
restoring the vineyards to their former 
glory. “It’s all about having respect for 
the creative process,” she says, “whether 
in winemaking or in architecture.” When 
she describes walking through the vine- 
yards and collecting shards of Roman 
pottery that have been washed up by 
the rain, her intense love of the land is 
as evident as her brother’s passion for 
art and architecture. 

With minimal publicity, La Coste is 
now attracting as many as 200 visitors a 
day, and that number is likely to sky- 
rocket next year, when Marseille will 
enjoy a year-long stint as the designat- 
ed European Capital of Culture. The 
Mediterranean port city intends to 
spend the year focusing on the per- 
forming arts, while the visual arts will 
be represented by exhibitions in nearby 
Aix and throughout the surrounding 
region. Many who make that cultural 
pilgrimage may consider Chateau La 
Coste a worthwhile stop. a 
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DANIEL E GREENE His works are in over 700 public and private collections. A supreme 
realist and a master teacher a collection of 20th and 21st century realism would not be complete 
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A The new Eli and Edythe Broad Art Museum at Michigan State University. 


Broad Gesture 


The Eli and Edythe Broad Art Museum in Michigan centers on 


the contemporary, with recent art donated by its namesakes 


and a futuristic design by Zaha Hadid by ROGER GREEN 


business success,” says billionaire 

philanthropist Eli Broad. “I credit 
the education I received at a public 
land-grant university with encouraging 
my natural curiosity and drive to learn.” 
The school he’s referring to is Michigan 
State University in East Lansing, where 
he graduated cum laude in 1954 and 
where last month he took part in the 
opening of the Eli and Edythe Broad 
Art Museum. 

For the Broads, who made their for- 
tune in housing development and are 
major collectors of contemporary art, the 
new museum is a gesture of thanks to 
MSU. They donated $28 million of the 
full $40 million cost. In addition, they 
have given the museum important works 
by the likes of Roxy Paine, Elizabeth 


f Pisses is the foundation for my 
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Murray, Robert Longo, and Donald 
Baechler. While the space has a decided- 
ly contemporary focus, its programming 
also brings in artwork from the MSU col- 
lection, representing art from ancient 
Greece and Rome to the present day. 

The Broad Museum was designed by 
Iraqi-born British architect Zaha Hadid, 
known for using bold, unconventional 
shapes in her buildings. “There’s a 
Futurist aspect to it, clearly,” says 
museum director Michael Rush. 
Longitudinal in plan, the structure has a 
framework of concrete and steel, with a 
skin of pleated stainless steel and glass. 
A centralized entryway opens to the 
campus at one end and to the streets of 
East Lansing at the other. 

Inside the building, three levels 
encompass 46,000 square feet. Most of 


its eight galleries have angled walls that 
are variously transparent or solid, and 
two contain balconies. “Contemporary 
museums are getting away from the 
white-cube model of exhibition space,” 
says Alison Gass, the museum’s curator 
of contemporary art. Hadid’s tilted 
enclosures bid visitors to recalibrate 
their sense of perspective. 

The inaugural exhibitions —”Global 
Groove 1973/2012,” “In Search of 
Time,” and “Fritz Haeg: Domestic 
Integrities” —typify the Broad 
Museum's commitment to displaying 
recent works by artists from all over 
the world and to intermingling contem- 
porary and historical art. “Global 
Groove” (through February 24) exam- 
ines video art from an international 
viewpoint, with works ranging from 
Nam June Paik’s pioneering Global 
Groove (1973) to Spray It, Don’t Say It 
(2006), a documentary on Vietnamese 
graffiti art by the Propeller Group. (A 
complementary project slated to take 
place in the lobby during the opening 
uses surveillance cameras and the 
Internet to link the museum to over- 
seas art institutions, including the 
Central Academy of Fine Arts in 
Beijing, the 53 Art Museum in 
Guangzhou, San Art in Ho Chi Minh 
City, GreyNoise in Dubai, and 
Protocinema and SALT in Istanbul.) 

“In Search of Time” (through 
February 10), addresses the topics of 
memory and time, and contrasts African 
and medieval European art with works 
by 19th-, 20th-, and 21st-century 
artists, such as Eadweard Muybridge, 
Romare Bearden, and Damien Hirst. 
Several pieces on display were borrowed 
from the Los Angeles-based Broad Art 
Foundation (the Broads’ art-lending 
organization) and the MSU collection 
(previously housed at the university’s 
now-shuttered Kresge Art Museum). 

“One of the great things we’re able to 
offer is a way of understanding the 
often complex, conceptual nature of 
contemporary art by showing where it 
comes from,” Rush says. 8 





Roger Green is the Detroit correspondent 
for ARTnews. He teaches art history at 
Eastern Michigan University. 
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A Reinhold Wiirth with a recent purchase, Hans Holbein the Younger’s 1526 


Darmstadt Madonna. 
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Bringing lt Back Home 


German billionaire Reinhold Wurth commissions an art 


museum to house his collection in his hometown 


he only reason to expand is to 

increase profits” has long been 

the motto of the German entre- 
preneur Reinhold Wirth. When he 
assumed control of his family’s whole- 
sale screw business in 1954 following 
the death of his father, Wurth was 19, 
and the company, then based in his 
small hometown of Ktnzelsau, had two 
employees. Today, with 66,000 workers 
located in 84 countries, the Wurth 
Group ranks as the world’s leading 
provider of assembly technology. 

As an art collector, too, Wurth has 
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followed an expansionist philosophy. In 
1985, he integrated an exhibition space 
into the company’s headquarters, and 
he now oversees a chain of 13 museums 
in Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
France, Spain, Austria, Switzerland, 
Norway, and Denmark. Each museum is 
situated near one of his company’s 
administration buildings, fusing art and 
commerce in what is frequently regard- 
ed as a model of corporate culture. 

“The Screw King,” as he is popularly 
known, has assembled a collection of 
some 14,000 artworks that date primarily 





A The Wiirth Group’s headquarters in 
Kiinzelsau, Germany, features artworks 
from Wiirth’s collection. 


from the 20th and 21st centuries— 
although Wirth is open to diversifica- 
tion, and also owns works that reach 
back to Old Masters such as Lucas 
Cranach the Elder and Tilman 
Riemenschneider. The most spectacular 
of such acquisitions was last year’s pur- 
chase of Hans Holbein the Younger’s 
1526 Darmstadt Madonna for more than 
€50 million. When asked whether it was 
a great loss to transfer the masterpiece 
from Frankfurt’s Stadel Museum, where 
it had long been on view as a loan, to his 
own private collection, the billionaire 
entrepreneur was quick to point out that 
his Kunsthalle Wirth in Kiinzelsau, 
which exhibits the Old Masters in his 
collection, attracts as many as 200,000 
visitors a month. 
Wirth expects a much larger count 
for the full-fledged museum, currently 
being designed there by renowned 
architect David Chipperfield with a 
budget of €55 million and scheduled to 
open in April 2015 to honor the Screw 
King’s 80th birthday. For those familiar 
with Wurth’s policy of mixing business 
with pleasure, it comes as no surprise | 
that his Wirth Museum will also house 
a convention center. fa : 
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TRANSITIONS 
@ Sabine Breitwieser has 
been named the new director 
of the Museum der Mod- 
erne Salzburg in Austria. 








Sabine Breitwieser. 


Currently chief curator of 
media and performance art at 
the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York, Breitwieser will 
succeed Toni Stooss. 


@ Carol McCusker is the 
new curator of photography 
at the Samuel P. Harn Mu- 
seum of Art at the Univer- 
sity of Florida in Gainesville. 
A former curator of photog- 











Carol McCusker. 


raphy at the Museum of 
Photographic Arts in San 
Diego, McCusker is the first 
person to fill this newly en- 
dowed position. 
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NEWS 





lan Berry. 


@ Ian Berry is the new di- 
rector of the Francis Young 
Tang Teaching Museum 
and Art Gallery at Skid- 
more College in Saratoga 
Springs, New York. Formerly 
the museum’s associate direc- 
tor and head curator, Berry 
replaces John Weber. 


AWARDS 

& Stanton Williams has 
won the RIBA Stirling 
Prize 2012 for the Sains- 
bury Laboratory in Cam- 
bridge, England. The £20,000 
award is given annually to 
the architects of the best 
building designed or con- 
structed in the U.K. 


@ Spanish artist, agroecolo- 
gist, and activist Fernando 
Garcia-Dory is the winner 
of Creative Time’s annual 
Leonore Annenberg Prize 





Fernando Garcia-Dory. 





for Art and Social Change. 
He received the $25,000 
award for his socially con- 
scious artwork and for help- 
ing to create the World 
Alliance of Mobile Indige- 
nous Pastoralists (WAMIP). 


@ Filmmaker and video artist 
Suara Welitoff is the recipi- 
ent of the Rappaport Prize. 
The $25,000 award is given 
annually to a mid-career con- 
temporary artist who has ties 
to the New England area. 


lf Cai Guo-Qiang, Cecco 
Bonanotte, Henning 
Larsen, Philip Glass, and 
Yoko Morishita are the 
2012 Praemium Imperiale 
Laureates. The Japan Art 
Association annually awards 
this 15 million yen prize to 
five artists in various fields 
for their contributions to the 
international art community. 


OBITUARIES 

@ Michael Asher, 

artist, 69. 

A pioneer of Institutional 
Critique and professor at the 
California Institute of the 
Arts, Asher was born in Los 
Angeles in 1943. He was 
best known for creating 
Conceptual artworks, such 
as his 1976 piece at the 
Clocktower in New York, in 
which Asher removed the 
empty gallery’s doors and 
window panes to create an 
exhibition that was at once 
cerebral and defiant. 

Asher participated in the 
Venice Biennale, Documenta, 
and the 2010 Whitney Bien- 
nial, where he kept the mu- 
seum open for three straight 
days. His work has been ex- 
hibited at the Pompidou Cen- 
ter in Paris and the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York, 
among others. He was also 
the recipient of a National 


Endowment for the Arts Fel- 
lowship as well as a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship. 


® John Evans, artist, 80. 
Known for his vibrant works 
of collage, Evans was born in 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, in 
1932. He received a B.F.A. 
and M.E.A. from the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, before 
moving to New York City in 





John Evans. 


1963. There, Evans created 
thousands of collages using 
news clippings, ticket stubs, 
and found photographs. His 
work has been featured in 
numerous exhibitions, includ- 
ing shows at the Morris Mu- 
seum in New Jersey and the 
New York Historical Society. 


® Richard Gordon, 
photographer, 67. 

Born in Chicago in 1945, Gor- 
don was a noted photogra- 
pher whose work has been 
featured in numerous shows 
in the United States and 
abroad. His work is in the 
permanent collections of 
many institutions including 
the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington, D.C., and the 
San Francisco Museum of 
Modern Art. This fall, Gor- 
don’s photography was the 
subject of an exhibition at 
Gitterman Gallery in New 
York. —Stephanie Strasnick 
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Carole Beauvais works at her 
studio in the Montreal area, 
Quebec, Canada. 

Her work is similar to musical 
compositions due to the energy and 
emotions created by the vivid colours 
that she privileges. In addition the 
division of space is not without 
recalling the art of quilting, an all- 
female ancestral handywork which 
structures her compositions. This 
frame which contrasts with the 


| 2012 


liberty of her expression and stroke 
bursts the space in a powerfull 
juxtaposition between elements 
which renders the most interesting 
use of the transmitting symbols 
essential to the cultural expression 
she wishes to convey. 

Beauvais has participated in many 
exhibitions both collective and 
solo in the USA, Canada and 
France. Carole Beauvais’ works 
belongs to private and public 
collections in many countries. 
In 2011 her work “La Vision” a 





ceramic composition of colors and 
symbols was selected for a 
plublic outdoor art integration at 
The Boucherville Rowing Club. 
She is a member of RAAV in 
Quebec and the CARFAC of 
Canada. 

For information: 
carolebeauvais.com 
514-951-4470 
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McDermott captures Asia’s 
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Chasing the Light 


Photographer John 


ancient ruins, inspired by 
the dreamy effects of a 


solar eclipse 


BY ILARIA MARIA SALA 


John McDermott at the entrance to 
Angkor Thom, the “Great City of Angkor” 
in Cambodia. 
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t all started in October of 1995, when Asia witnessed one of its longest total 
solar eclipses. John McDermott, then working as a photographer for a business 
magazine in Bangkok, had decided to travel to Cambodia for the cosmological 
event, and to watch it from the 12th-century Hindu temples of Angkor Wat. “A 
solar eclipse is always incredible. It does something to the light that makes 
everything seem flatter and more special,” McDermott explains. “But seeing an 
eclipse in Angkor Wat was just mind-boggling, and I decided then and there 
that I wanted to make photographs with that otherworldly, astronomical qual- 
ity that the eclipse created.” 

Which is how the Little Rock, Arkansas, native, who has since 2003 been based 
in Siem Reap—the nearest city to the temples—started to “chase the light,” 
seeking to replicate the same dreamy effect that the solar eclipse produced. 
Armed with his many cameras and black-and-white infrared film cartridges from 
Kodak, a specialty film that was discontinued in 2007, he started pacing the tem- 
ples of Angkor year after year, shooting thousands of photographs. 

The dramatic results of McDermott’s efforts can be seen in his 2009 book 
Elegy: Reflections on Angkor, which offers a comprehensive photographic portrait 
of the achievement of the ancient Khmer builders and architects. The grainy 
black-and-white stills document an extraordinary archeological feat that still 
puzzles experts. The photographs have a distinctly pictographic quality to them, 
which brings to mind the sketches of the temple complex made by the first 
French explorers to stumble upon it in the mid-19th century, when it was barely 
visible among Cambodia’s luxuriant vegetation. 

Since that first visit in 1995, McDermott has been totally captivated by the 
country, and he now runs three galleries there that show his own works as well 
as those of a few up-and-coming Cambodian artists. “It is an unusual situation,” 
he admits. “Since the temples are the main draw for tourists visiting Cambodia, 
they are interested in photographs of Angkor Wat. When I show these pictures 
in other countries, however, people are shocked. I even get letters from some 
who decide to travel to Asia to see the temples for themselves.” 

After a series of successful shows at the Sundaram Tagore galleries in Beverly 
Hills, New York, and Hong Kong, McDermott has expanded his quest to chase 
the light. His current project is taking him to a number of temple valleys in 
other Asian countries—hopefully before global tourism changes them forever. 
“IT am not anti-tourism,” he explains. “Tourism brings employment and a chance 
at education to many countries —but inevitably it also brings other, less desir- 
able changes. For the temples, this has meant a loss of some of their magic and 
spirituality.” 

In anticipation of such developments, McDermott is now rushing to photo- 
graph places that exist currently as “alien landscapes in our midst,” but are on 
the cusp of transformation by being put on the tourist track. “I want my work to 
serve a historical purpose as well, to document what is on the verge of being 
modified completely,” he says. To that end, he has begun shooting in locations 
that include the Temple Valley in Bagan, Myanmar, and Sukhothai in Thailand — 
both of which may not survive as they are for much longer. 

Sundaram Tagore, the owner of the galleries, says that McDermott “epito- 
mizes the notion of East-West dialogue. He’s a Western-born artist living in 
Cambodia, and his deep love for the vanishing parts of Asia is captured power- 
fully in his work.” 

These days, McDermott’s passion for the texture of ancient stones in tropical 
sunlight is guiding his lens even further afield, all the way to the monumental 
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The Golden Dome, 2011, depicts the Tantkyi Taung Pagoda in Myanmar (top). 
Solar Eclipse, 1995, shot at the Angkor Wat temples (above left). Ta Prohm 


Doorway, 2012, shows Angkor Wat’s signature trees (above right). Elephants at the 


Gate, 2000, in Angkor Thom (bottom). 


complex of Petra, in Jordan. “I still have a fridge full of rolls of discontinued 
infrared film, because it gives me the basis for that ethereal appearance I am 
looking for,” the photographer says, “and | love the way it maintains the stones’ 
darker texture against the light.” 

In preparation for the day that the infrared supply in his fridge runs out, 
however, McDermott also makes use of a similar effect that can be produced 
digitally, even though its edge is “too clean,” in his words, compared to film. 
“This digital process has to be used with caution,” he explains, “since it has a 
tendency to turn greens and whites into transparent, luminescent bright 
spots among the sober black, white, and gray tints—and emphasizing that 
light excessively can seem very gimmicky. So I try to play down these in- 
frared characteristics, in order to retain the dreaminess” —the same dreami- 
ness of a total solar eclipse in 1995 that fascinated him so, and has kept him 


on the road ever since. 


Tlaria Maria Sala is an Asia-based writer. 
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Al WEIWEI 

According to What? 

Kerry Brougher, Mami Kataoka, 
and Charles Merewether 


Published in conjunction with 
the first US retrospective of the 
celebrated and provocative artist 
Ai Weiwei, this volume offers an 
essential introduction to the full 
spectrum of his work. 


176 pages, 240 illustrations, 190 in color 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-5240-4 

8% x 11% in., $39.95 

DelMonico Books 


EGON SCHIELE’S 
WOMEN 
Jane Kallir 


This comprehensive and lavish 
volume focuses on Egon Schiele’s 
images of women and offers new 
and revelatory perspectives on this 
facet of his oeuvre. 


Nawon SanalH3s NO53 


304 pages, 265 illustrations, 150 in color 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-4648-9 
11 x 13% in., $85.00 


GEORGE BELLOWS 
Edited and with an Introduction 
by Charles Brock 


of an American genius covers, 
for the first time, every stage of 
George Bellows’ short but prolific 
career and is destined to become 
the definitive work for Bellows 
scholarship. 


336 pages, 205 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-5187-2 
9% x 11% in., $60.00 
DelMonico Books 


CASPAR DAVID 
FRIEDRICH 


Johannes Grave 


~ CasparDavid 
Friedrich 
2 This lavishly produced and 
a illustrated volume on the controver 
sial nineteenth-century Romantic 
artist addresses Caspar David 
Friedrich's modern critics while 
deepening our appreciation for his 
singular genius. 


ILL prancy zedsery 


288 pages, 225 color illustrations 
Hardcover with slipcase 
978-3-7913-4628-1 

11% x 13% in., $120.00 


www.prestel.com 


Prestel books are available at fine bookstores or by calling 1(888)463-6110 


This wide-ranging retrospective 


CARAVAGGIO AND 
HIS LEGACY 
Edited by J. Patrice Marandel 


This examination of Caravaggio's 
work and its influence on his 
contemporaries and later painters 
features evidence of the Roman 
painter's legacy throughout 
Europe. 

176 pages, 100 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-5230-5 

9% x 10% in., $39.95 

DelMonico Books 


KEN PRICE SCULPTURE 
A Retrospective 

Stephanie Barron with 

Lauren Bergman 


This definitive book on 
American sculptor Ken Price 
presents a comprehensive 
overview of the artist's exquisite 
and innovative work. 


288 pages with 200 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-5255-8 

9% x 12 in., $75.00 

DelMonico Books 


KEN PRICE 


PICASSO 


Black and White PICASSO 


BLACK. WHITE 
Carmen Gimenez, with 

Contributions by Dore Ashton, 

Richard Shiff, and : | 

Olivier Berggruen 


This publication explores 

Pablo Picasso's use of a black- 
and-white palette throughout his 
entire career. 


224 pages, 160 color illustrations 
Hardcover, 978-3-7913-5220-6 
9% x 11 in., $60.00 

DelMonico Books 


THE ART OF 

THE SALON 

The Triumph of 
Nineteenth-Century Painting 
Norbert Wolf 


This deluxe reconsideration 

of mid-nineteenth-century 

painting casts a newly 

appreciative eye on Salon 

painting—whose masterpieces 

have been largely dismissed from the canon of modern art, 
in favor of those that were famously rejected-by the artistic 
establishment of the time. 


288 pages, 230 color illustrations 
Hardcover with slipcase 
978-3-7913-4626-7 

11% x 13% in., $120.00 
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Jackson's Ofer AGG == 


Carvings, castings, and 
other sculptural objects 
created by Jackson Pollock 
are turning up in New York 
galleries —raising intriguing 
questions about how they 
relate to his paintings, and 
why they’ve been under the 


radar for so long 


BY ROBIN CEMBALEST 

















Untitled, 1930-33, a basalt face 
created by Pollock soon after 
his arrival in New York. It is 
currently on view at Jason 
McCoy gallery. 
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others, they evoke bodies or bones or, as the catalogue of the recent show 

at Matthew Marks Gallery suggested, ancient dolmens or tombs. Con- 
structed of gauze and plaster and held together with wire, they were cast in a 
sand pit at the sculptor Tony Smith’s New Jersey home in July 1956. 

These two gritty constructions are the last works of Jackson Pollock. They 
are virtually unknown. For most of their existence, they were in storage at the 
Smith family house and then the New York apartment of Smith’s widow, Jane. 
The larger one was exhibited once, in 2000, at the Nassau County Museum of 
Art. The other was on view at Marks for the first time ever. 

The two works were in an intimate show at Marks’s smaller West 22nd Street 
space commemorating the centennial of the birth of both artists. Staged to co- 
incide with the exhibition of Smith’s massive Source at Marks’s flagship gallery 
down the block, the show also included three works by Smith, a concrete piece 
he cast in an egg carton that July weekend along with a piece in wood and an- 
other in wire and canvas. They are among the first sculptures made by Smith, 
who originally wanted to be a painter. 

Pollock was the one who aspired to sculpture. As Eileen Costello recounts in 
her catalogue essay, the artist arrived in New York thinking he would become a 
modern-day Michelangelo. He sought out Thomas Hart Benton not because of 
Benton’s reputation as a painter but because of his facility with clay. Pollock ap- 
prenticed with a master carver, Ahron Ben-Shmuel, in the early ‘30s and en- 
rolled in Robert Laurent’s clay-modeling class at the Art Students League. When 
he was under treatment for alcoholism in 1938, he sculpted copper bowls. 

Even as he claimed his place in modernism by pushing the boundaries of 
painting, Pollock continued to sculpt. Over the course of his career he made ob- 
jects by carving stone, hammering copper, modeling papier-maché, dipping 
wire in plaster, sand-casting, throwing and hand-molding clay, and whittling a 
cow bone, among other methods. Yet his diverse output of objects hasn’t at- 
tracted much attention. Although Pollock’s Action Painting has been scruti- 
nized, analyzed, dramatized, and even plasticized on limited-edition Crocs, his 
sculptures tend to be considered —if they are considered at all—as novelty 
items. 

The lowly status of Pollock’s object making has its roots in the artist’s own 
day, when painting was considered the pinnacle of Abstract Expressionism, 
and sculpture, as Ad Reinhardt famously put it, was “something you back 
into when you look at a painting.” It didn’t help that Pollock’s sculptures 
hardly resemble his drip classics. The humble objects don’t scream “Pollock” 
or action, never mind painting. Most of his extant sculptures—there are 
under a dozen—don’t even resemble one another. And their hands-on quality 
contradicts the popular image of Pollock conjuring his abstractions in a 
rhythmic ritual dance. 

That’s the concept of Pollock that continues to dominate our consciousness. 
“Insofar as we still buy into Clement Greenberg’s ideas, we think of Pollock as a 
painter whose achievement was specifically ‘optical,’ ‘allover,’ etcetera— qualities 
opposed to those of sculpture,” says art historian Pepe Karmel, who included two 
of Pollock’s objects in the 1998 retrospective he curated with Kirk Varnedoe at 
the Museum of Modern Art: a totemic-looking bone (ca. 1943) and a hammered 


| rom some angles they look like sun-bleached flotsam and jetsam. From 





Robin Cembalest is executive editor of ARTnews. 
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Untitled, a sculpture Pollock sand-cast with plaster, gauze, 
and wire in July 1956, was displayed at Matthew Marks with work 
Tony Smith created at the same time. 
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Untitled, 1956, plaster, sand, gauze, and wire. The Matthew Marks 
exhibition was the first time the sculpture had been shown in public. 
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copper disk from 1938 evoking Benton and the 
Mexican muralists. 

The MoMA show was a rare museum appearance 
for Pollock’s sculptures. “They don’t usually fit 
comfortably into the exhibition format because 
they’re outliers,” says Helen A. Harrison, director 
of the Pollock-Krasner House and Study Center, 
who uses the term “creative play” to describe Pol- 
lock’s experiments in such media as papier-maché 
and sand-casting. But she also detects his sculp- 
tural impulse in his efforts to animate the surfaces 
of his paintings, by attaching found objects, em- 
bedding cigarette butts, or leaving dead bees to be- 
come part of the composition. 

“It made sense for an artist like Pollock to see 
what he could do with it,” says art historian Irving 
Sandler of Pollock’s sculptural forays, recounting 
how he watched a similar sensibility in action at 
the Cedar Tavern. “I was sitting next to him when 
he smashed a glass and began making a sculpture 
with it. He began to sort of mold it. He used ashes 
from the ashtrays, and cigarette butts, and poured 
beer on it.” 

Though Pollock showed the sculptures at various 
galleries, including Peridot and Betty Parsons, they 
have been absent from the scene until lately. Joan 
Washburn recently exhibited and sold a writhing 
painted ceramic form dated 1949-50. A basalt head 
Pollock made in 1930-33 (later cast in a bronze 
edition by Reuben Kadish) was shown last summer 
at Leila Heller; it is currently on view (through De- 
cember 14) in a Pollock centennial commemoration 
at Jason McCoy gallery. McCoy (the artist’s 
nephew) sold two other Pollock sculptures to 
Houston’s Museum of Fine Arts in 1995: the carved 
cow bone and a plaster-dipped wire Pollock made 
around 1949 as a model for the unrealized “Ideal 
Museum” conceived by the architect Peter Blake. 

McCoy believes that the sculptures do follow the 
course of the artist’s career, in a thematic way. The 
basalt head, designed to be cradled in the hand, is 
intended to inspire an “examination of self,” like 
Yorick’s skull in Hamlet, he says. The bone, from 
the ‘40s, relates to She-Wolf and other paintings of 
the era in which Pollock explored the primordial 
unconscious. And the wire pieces from the late ‘40s 
are “energy made visible.” 

Seen in the light of Pollock’s biography, the 1956 
sculptures are the most poignant of all. At the time 
of that New Jersey weekend, as the artist struggled 
with depression and alcoholism, he had virtually 
stopped making anything. The session was evi- 
dently intended by Smith as a kind of art therapy, 
to help get his friend back on track. A few weeks 
later, Pollock died in a car crash. 

John Elderfield, who curated MoMAss de Koon- 
ing retrospective last year, suggests that as tradi- 
tional Ab Ex orthodoxies dissolve, it could be time 
for a rethinking of Pollock’s three-dimensional 
work. 
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Paintings by David Smith, considered the greatest 
Ab Ex sculptor, have been rising in the estimation 
of curators. That’s also the case with the sculptures 
of de Kooning and Pousette-Dart, who are much 
better known as painters. So the Matthew Marks 
show, Elderfield wrote in an e-mail, was “important 
for raising the same question with respect to the 
status of Pollock’s sculptures.” 

Of course the emergence of these forgotten 
works raises the enticing possibility that there are 
more Pollock sculptures out there: objects that 
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Top LEFT Untitled, ca. 
1949-50, painted terra- 
cotta, was recently at 
Joan Washburn gallery. 
RIGHT Untitled, ca. 
1943, a carved bone 
(possibly left over 
from a steak dinner). 
BOTTOM LEFT Untitled, 
ca. 1949, plaster 
and paint on wire. 


could help to finally overwhelm the Jack-the- 
Dripper cliché with a more nuanced image of Jack- 
the-carver-molder-caster and maybe even nascent 
earth artist. Harrison notes that a pile of glacial 
boulders behind the house Pollock shared with Lee 
Krasner on eastern Long Island could also be con- 
sidered a sculpture. Toward the end of his life, the 
artist reportedly had them excavated and an- 
nounced that he was going to carve them. 

“One of these days,” he told Krasner, “I'll get 
back to sculpture.” BH 
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ompetition among art galleries in London is heating up with the arrival of 
New York gal leries move (sea New York heavyweights. While the transatlantic influx confirms 

London’s status as a center of the contemporary-art scene in Europe, it 
has also raised concerns among some of the smaller galleries that represent the 
same artists as their rivals from the United States. 

The New York galleries—Pace, Skarstedt, David Zwirner, and Michael 
Werner—have all opened spaces in Mayfair, illustrating the resurgence of the 
posh central London neighborhood, which has also seen a number of local deal- 
ers move in from the city’s gritty (though gentrifying) East End. Pace and 
Michael Werner already had a presence in the city, but both are expanding to 
take advantage of London’s rising prominence on the international stage. 

The move has been mainly driven by a desire to capitalize on London’s position 
as a dynamic hub for collectors from Eastern Europe, the Middle East, and Asia, 
many of whom have homes in the British capital or find it a more convenient 
travel destination than the United States. “It’s a very engaged art audience in 
terms of viewers, critics, and collectors, and there are collectors who come to 
London who don’t come to New York. It 
seems to be an international stopping point,” 
says Gordon VeneKlasen, a partner at 
Michael Werner, which has leased two stories 
of a Mayfair townhouse. 

Just 20 years ago, London’s commercial art 
scene was largely concentrated around one 
Mayfair road, Cork Street, with a few key 
outposts elsewhere in the city. Charles 
Saatchi’s championing of contemporary artists 
such as the BritArt generation, the opening of 
Tate Modern in 2000, and the establishment 
of the Frieze Art Fair three years later are 
widely credited with changing the game. Over 
that same period, Russian oligarchs and bil- 
lionaires from India and the Middle East flocked to London, attracted by its repu- 
tation for tolerance, low crime, and favorable tax schemes for foreigners. Many 
turned their attentions to art collecting, and galleries sprouted up across the city, 
with purveyors of avant-garde art settling in the east and blue-chip dealers in the 


into London’s Mayfair 
neighborhood, creating 


overlaps with local dealers 


BY ELIZABETH FULLERTON 





Marc Glimcher, president of 
Pace Gallery. 


50,000 square feet, linking four exhibi- 
tion halls intended to allow artists “to 
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While several heavy-hitting American 
galleries are inaugurating new and 
bigger spaces in London, two major 
international dealers, Austrian-born 
Thaddaeus Ropac and American Larry 
Gagosian, are branching out to the 
Paris suburbs. These mega-spaces for 
monumental works opened during the 
same week in October—which coin- 
cided with FIAC, France’s international 
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contemporary art fair—and both gal- 
leries decided to showcase the same 
artist, Anselm Kiefer. 

The new Galerie Thaddaeus Ropac 


is situated in Pantin, on the northeast- 


ern outskirts of Paris. (Ropac has an- 
other location in Paris and two in 
Salzburg.) The deluxe complex, 
housed in the converted remains of a 
boiler works, measures close to 


realize their vision without the usual 
space restrictions” Ropac says. In ad- 
dition to Kiefer, the inauguration in- 
cludes a show devoted to Joseph 
Beuys’s 1969 performance piece 
Iphigenia/Titus Andronicus, featuring 
a live white horse quietly munching 
hay as part of the installation. 

Gagosian, who opened his first 
Paris outpost two years ago, 
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city center. That is now changing as both traditional 
and emerging galleries set up shop in Mayfair. 

Pace, which represents a raft of big names such 
as Willem de Kooning and Alexander Calder, has 
leased a wing of the Royal Academy’s Burlington 
Gardens building, while David Zwirner, whose sta- 
ble includes the estates of Dan Flavin and Donald 
Judd, has moved into a five-story Georgian town- 
house renovated by Annabelle Selldorf. Neither 
gallery arrived quietly. Zwirner inaugurated its 
London gallery with a solo show of Belgian 
painter Luc Tuymans, and Pace London opened 
with an exhibition contrasting Hiroshi Sugimoto’s 
photographs of seascapes with Mark Rothko’s late 
dark paintings. Skarstedt, which specializes in 
1980s American and European art, has opened a 


launched his new gallery just days 
after Ropac, in a space that literally 
caters to the jet set. This is 
Gagosian's 12th gallery. It’s located 
in a hangar-like building at the airport 
hub Le Bourget, where private jets 
take off and land. Designed by archi- 
tect Jean Nouvel, the former ware- 
house measures 17,760 square feet 
and has arched ceilings, skylights, a 
lofty mezzanine, and a drawbridge 
that can be lowered to allow big 


the attention.” 


The Royal 
Academy’s 
Burlington 
Gardens building, 
home of Pace 
London. 


works to enter. 
Ropac started planning his Kiefer 
exhibition some 18 months ago, while 
Gagosian announced his intent to 
show the artist last June. (Both shows 
run through January.) But Ropac says 
he’s “totally relaxed” about the situa- 
tion, which he perceives as an “inter- 
esting,’ even happy accident that has 
helped promote his new space. 
“Paris,” he says, “has profited from all 
—Laurie Hurwitz 


2,500-square-foot ground-floor space nearby. 
While the American outposts are an affirmation 
of London’s high standing in the art world, several 
home-grown galleries are likely to be affected by 
overlaps of artists with the newcomers. Michael 
Werner launched its space in late September with a 
show of new work by the Trinidad-based British 
artist Peter Doig, who is also represented by Victoria 
Miro Gallery. VeneKlasen has not discussed the 
issue of competition with his London counterparts 
but insists his gallery is not “incredibly aggressive.” 
“We're not coming to take every artist, that’s not 





Elizabeth Fullerton is a London-based 
freelance writer and a former foreign 
correspondent for Reuters. 


























Thaddaeus Ropac in his new mega-space 
in suburban Paris. 
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our idea,” he says. Still, he points out that relations 
between galleries and artists have changed, with 
younger artists increasingly seeing dealers as 
“jumping-off points.” (Miro did not wish to com- 
ment for this story.) 

Pace’s expansion could similarly tread on toes in 
London, where overlaps exist with spaces like Jay 
Jopling’s White Cube, Stephen Friedman Gallery, 
and Stuart Shave/Modern Art. Pace president Marc 
Glimcher admits that news of the move prompted 
some anxiety. “I got phone calls right away — 
Stephen Friedman, Stuart Shave,” he said at his 
London Soho venue. 

Friedman represents Yoshitomo Nara 
and Shave represents Richard Tuttle, 
two artists signed to Pace. “My re- 
sponse immediately to Shave was, ‘You 
do such a great job, all you have to do 
is consider now that your Tuttle ware- 
house is around the corner instead of 
across the ocean,” Glimcher says. The 
director accepts it may take time to 
allay fears that Pace, with its seven 
galleries spanning London, New York, 
and Beijing, will put the smaller play- 
ers out of business. “It’s still nerve- 
wracking —they’re still unsure. We're 
still coming in on their territory.” 

Around 15 of the 40 artists on David 
Zwirer’s roster already have London 
representation, including Chris Ofili and 
the estate of Jason Rhoades. Angela 
Choon, who heads the new gallery, has 
promised to respect artists’ existing rela- 
tionships. “Obviously, we'll still work 
with them, but we'll do them all from 
New York,” she says. While the gallery 
hopes to pick up some new artists, she 
notes that a core aim will be to play to its 
strengths by showing the American Min- 
imalists in its stable in a fresh way. 

The London dealers have officially 
played down fears they will lose busi- 
ness to the Americans. “We already have long- 
standing professional relationships with New 
York galleries, and their increased proximity will 
only broaden the scope for more collaborative 
opportunities,” Friedman says. Neil Wenman, a 
London director of Hauser & Wirth, says the 
multibranch Swiss gallery has a long history of 
collaboration with Zwirner (including a joint ven- 
ture in Manhattan from 1992 to 2009). “There is 
no conflict, it’s a completely open conversation,” 
Wenman says, noting that the contemporary-art 
market is very small. “We all attend the same art 
fairs around the world,” he adds, “so one has to 
be collegial and work together.” 

Inevitably, though, local dealers will lose out on 
hefty commissions they had previously enjoyed 
from exhibiting and selling works by artists who 
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From top: Larry 
Gagosian has 12 
galleries around 
the world; David 

Zwirner. 
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had no London representation on behalf of the 
American galleries. “Those American dealers will 
drop the English dealers they’ve been using. They 
will do the shows themselves,” predicts veteran 
dealer Leslie Waddington, who has run galleries on 
Cork Street for four decades. 

On the local side, some dealers based in the East 
End are also upgrading to Mayfair, while several 
galleries that are already there have upsized exist- 
ing premises, so as not to miss out on the action. 
MOT International director Chris Hammond, who 
represents Elizabeth Price, a Turner Prize-nominee 
this year, says his gallery’s move to Mayfair from 
the East End in April was crucial to 
gaining a foothold on the international 
art stage. “We needed to make a step 
up with the gallery, and Mayfair was 
the place we figured it was important 
to be,” Hammond explains. Hauser & 
Wirth opened a cavernous exhibition 
space on Savile Row in late 2010, in ad- 
dition to their sizeable gallery nearby. 
And Blain|Southern moved its opera- 
tions to an expanded space in the area 
this past October. 

Similarly, Marlborough Fine Art set up 
Marlborough Contemporary on the first 
floor of its Mayfair building. Andrew 
Renton, director of the new space, says 
that the idea was to build on the 60- 
year history of the original gallery, 
which represents Frank Auerbach and 
Paula Rego, while creating a separate, 
more conceptually driven program with 
a new roster of quality young artists. 
(Much like Marlborough Gallery in New 
York did with its hipper Marlborough 
Chelsea outpost.) “If you're looking at 
the artists today who you think are 
going to be the masters of tomorrow, 
you have to have the courage to take a 
very long-term view,” Renton notes. 

A conspicuous absence from the spate 
of launches is tiber-dealer Larry Gagosian, who rep- 
resents Jeff Koons and Richard Serra and who was 
the first big American dealer in London, opening an 
office in 1999 and a gallery in 2000. A pioneer of 
the global-gallery brand with a reputation for ag- 
gressive expansion, Gagosian has 12 branches 
worldwide, including a small one in Mayfair and a 
flagship space in northern London, both designed 
by Caruso St. John Architects. 

Stefan Ratibor, director of Gagosian Gallery in 
London, won't discuss rumors of a new venture in 
Mayfair but hailed the arrival of his American coun- 
terparts as “a fantastic sign of confidence in the 
marketplace in London.” If it means greater compe- 
tition, that’s not a bad thing in his view. “People are 
judged by the quality of exhibitions they host,” he 
says, “and who does that best wins.” a 
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Seated Hoodoo, 2004, bronze, 
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The market for Salvador Dali’s sculptures remains plagued by misinformation, 
unauthorized editions, ownership disputes, and some outright fraud. 
Questionable works are still flooding the market 


BY THANE PETERSON 


or years it has rankled the Gala-Salvador Dali Foun- 
dation that many travelers to Barcelona first en- 
countered Dali’s works at Museo Dali Escultor (Dali 
Sculptor Museum), a commercial exhibition of 
memorabilia and late bronzes in the city’s tourist 
district. In June, the foundation won a three-year 
court battle with Museo Dali Escultor when a 
Barcelona court agreed that the space’s owner was misusing the 
Dali “brand” and deliberately misleading consumers into think- 
ing it was an official museum. The decision is under appeal, but 
the foundation has petitioned the court to close the exhibition 
in the meantime. Joan Manuel Sevillano Campalans, the founda- 
tion’s managing director, believes that he now has a precedent 
for demanding changes in the marketing tactics of other actors 
in the market who are improperly exploiting the copyrights, 


trademarks, or images of Salvador Dali. 

It was a rare victory for the foundation in its attempts to po- 
lice a murky backwater of the Dali oeuvre: the production and 
sale of sculptures that were commissioned late in the artist’s 
life and continue to be cast and sold long after his death, in 
1989. Since a 2008 article in ARTnews first described the bur- 
geoning industry in Dali sculpture multiples, the foundation 
has been employing legal actions and moral suasion in an ef- 
fort to slow the spread of the works. Among other actions, it 
has been in a legal battle with another Dali exhibition, in 
Berlin, over its marketing tactics for several years. Its scant 
progress so far shows how difficult it is for even a well-heeled 





Thane Peterson is a writer living in rural Pennsylvania. Additional 
reporting by George Stolz and Charles Rump. 
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foundation to gain control of a major artist’s legacy. 

A lengthy ARTnews investigation reveals that the market for 
late Dali sculptures remains plagued by misinformation, unau- 
thorized editions, ownership disputes, and some outright fraud. 
The sculptures also continue to flood the auction market — 
including, recently, at Sotheby’s, which, along with Christie’s, 
had for two years virtually stopped selling Dali sculptures. 

Meanwhile, questionable new sculptures continue to 
emerge. Dali expert Nicolas Descharnes, whose father, Robert, 
was a Dali confidant, scholar, and business manager from 1985 
through 2004, says he often sees previously unknown “Dali” 
sculptures on eBay and at auction. An example is Shoes with a 
Body Shape, a work in copper attributed to Dali that sold for 
$9,408 at Shanghai Hosane Auction Co. last December. “I’ve 
never heard of it, never seen a drawing” on which the work 
might be based, Descharnes says. 

It is unclear where the new sculptures are coming from, but 
knockoffs of existing Dali bronzes are readily available on the 
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Internet. Yongheng Craft Manufacturer, a foundry in Baoding, 
near Beijing, markets versions of some of the Dali bronzes pro 
duced by Beniamino Levi, one of the major European purvey- 
ors of Dali sculptures, at prices ranging from $1,200 to $4,000, 
depending on size and number ordered. Posing as a potential 
buyer, this writer queried the foundry by e-mail about buying 
an edition of a Dali bronze, 123 cm (about four feet) tall, that 
appears to be virtually identical to the Space Venus sculpture 
Levi produces. A sales representative e-mailed back, writing 
that there would be no problem producing an edition of 25, 
numbered 1-25, plus three numbered artist’s proofs. The price: 
$1,600 per bronze, including shipping to Philadelphia, with de- 
livery promised within 30 days of receipt of a deposit. The 
sales representative even wired a photo of the “Dali” signature 
the foundry uses. 

Asked if the foundry had a license to produce Dali sculp- 
tures, the representative answered in an e-mail, “I am sorry that 
we don't have it. We are only a factory to make the sculptures 


OPPOSITE Alice in Wonderland at 8,700 feet. The 
Courchevel installation featured 14 works 
scattered around the town and the slopes. ABOovE 
Adam and Eve at dusk. RIGHT The soaring Woman 
Aflame, almost 12 feet tall, at Courchevel. Levi 
organizes Dali exhibitions all over the world. 





or crafts according to our customer's request. As long as they 
offer us the pictures, we can make it accordingly.” 

It is uncertain whether any of these sculptures have been 
sold, but there is a huge financial incentive for unscrupulous 
operators to try to pass off knockoffs as originals. A four-foot- 
tall artist’s proof of Space Venus, dated 1977-84 and produced 
by Levi, sold for $141,790 at Hong Kong’s Est-Ouest Auctions 
Co. in November 2010. Sevillano said he was unaware of the 
Chinese knockoffs. Levi, through his Barcelona lawyer, also 
said he was unaware of them but would make “appropriate de- 
cisions” when he knew more. 

Levi is one of about ten mainly European publishers who 
continue to produce more than 100 different Dali sculptures 
among them. The works are mostly bronzes, ranging from 
small pieces, a foot or two tall, sold for a few thousand dollars 
in editions as large as 10,000, to monumental versions, 12 feet 
or taller, of the same works, priced at $1 million-plus, and usu- 
ally sold in editions of 12. All the producers say that they have 








contracts with Dali or his representatives to produce the sculp- 
tures. It is difficult, however, for collectors or scholars to judge 
how involved Dali was in their creation, how much of the 
money paid for them went to the artist, and if the publishers 
have respected announced edition sizes. Rights for many of 
the sculptures were obtained from Dali’s wife, Gala, when she 
was in decline (she died in June 1982) or from Dali when he 
was depressed after her death and around the time he was 
badly burned in a fire on August 30, 1984. The highly prof- 
itable monumental versions of the sculptures were often cre- 
ated after Dali’s death, so many of them could not have been 
approved by him. 

Scholars question the artistic significance of the late 
bronzes. “Most of them are derived from the paintings, and 
the quality of the execution isn’t very exciting,” says Jean- 
Hubert Martin, explaining why he didn’t include any late 
bronzes in a major Dali exhibition now at the Centre Pompi- 
dou in Paris. They were also omitted from a 2010 show of 
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Dali’s late work at Atlanta’s High Museum of Art. Guest cura- 
tor Elliott H. King, assistant professor of art history at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, says, “I don’t have a big problem 
with them if they are accurately represented as being based on 
Dali’s designs or images from his other works. But that’s a gray 
area that concerns many scholars. They often aren’t made by 
Dali or even really signed by him. There isn’t the direct con- 
nection with the artist you get with paintings and drawings.” 

Spain has given the Figueres-based Dali Foundation respon- 
sibility for preserving the legacy of Dali, who bequeathed 
everything to the Spanish state. The foundation is mainly 
funded by revenues from a Dali museum and jewelry exhibi- 
tion, the artist’s house, and the castle he gave Gala, which con- 
tinue to do well despite the country’s financial crisis. Combined 
attendance was up seven percent last year from 2010, to 1.4 
million, while profits rose 12.1 percent, to $6.1 million. 

The foundation doesn’t mind the late sculptures being sold 
but wants publishers to be clear about the works’ origins—for 
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Robert Descharnes, Dali’s former secretary, and 
his son Nicolas with the nasal feeding tubes Dali had 
to use after being injured in a 1984 fire. An American 
scientist extracted the artist’s DNA from the tubes. 

Beniamino Levi in front of Espace Dali, 
his Paris exhibition space. 





example, by giving an exact casting date and acknowledging 
when the sculptures are derived from paintings and drawings. 
However, the foundation is usually forced to base its legal ar- 
guments on its right to control the use of Dali’s name, image, 
and other elements of his “brand.” With Levi, for instance, 
Sevillano says the foundation has been raising issues about the 
“exploitation” of the contracts and the “transparency” and 
“rigor” with which the sculptures are presented. Levi, through 
his New York lawyer, Lawrence Fox, of the firm McDermott, 
Will & Emery, denies being contacted by the foundation about 
these issues and says he already provides information about 
the sculptures in catalogues and certificates accompanying 
each piece sold. 

So far, the foundation has not challenged the contracts 
under which the sculptures are produced because Dali, Gala, or 
their representatives clearly signed many of them. ARTnews 
uncovered a trove of the contracts at the U.S. Copyright Office 
in Washington, D.C., and Levi then authorized Fox to show 
ARTnews additional documents supporting his rights to pro- 
duce Dali sculptures. 

The documents show that the aging Dali and his wife were 
willing to sell rights to virtually anything, including Dali’s sig- 
nature, to fund their lavish lifestyle, usually for one-time pay- 
ments in cash and sometimes artist's proofs of the sculptures 
created. The couple’s business managers, meanwhile, sold ad- 
ditional rights after the artist’s death. Hundreds of artist’s 
proofs of the late bronzes given to Dali and his representatives 


LEFT: ODESCHARNES/COURTESY DALIPHOTO.COM; RIGHT: THANE PETERSON 


' Salvador and Gala Dali posed for a 

portrait in New York, 1962. Joan 

Manuel Sevillano Campalans, managing 
director of the Dali Foundation. 

Enrique Sabater, Dali’s business 

manager from 1972 to early 1981. 


as partial payment under the 
contracts, potentially worth 
millions if sold, remain unac- 
counted for. Sevillano says 
the Dali Foundation has a few 
in storage, but he says he 
doesn’t know what happened 
to the rest. 

Now in his 80s, Levi 

started out as an art gallery 
owner in Milan but switched 
his focus to Dali after meet- 
ing the artist in the late 

1970s. He and his American- 
born wife, Roberta, are now 
based in Switzerland. Levi 
claims the right to produce 29 
Dali sculptures in multiple 
sizes and patinas. He operates 
permanent commercial Dali 
exhibition spaces in Paris, 
London, and Venice, and has 
marketed sculptures in dozens 
of temporary exhibits around 
the globe. Smaller versions (11 
to 37 inches tall) of the Levi 
sculptures are sold in editions 
of 350 plus 35 artist’s proofs. 
“Monumental” and medium- 
size “museum” versions of the 
same sculptures are usually 
produced in editions of 12 or 
fewer, including artist’s proofs, 
and hors de commerce (not for 
commercial sale) versions. The bronzes were first cast in ei- 
ther 1980 or 1984, according to Levi's catalogue. Levi says he 
has copyrighted all 29 of the sculptures, as well as 19 two- 
dimensional images and two of Dali’s signatures. 

The rights to Levi's first six sculptures came directly from 
Dali. He mainly purchased his other Dali rights from Enrique 
Sabater, Dali’s business manager from 1972 to early 1981. Ac- 
cording to documents shown to ARTnews by Fox, Sabater of- 
fered Levi rights to “about 30” sculptures in October 1984; Levi 
eventually purchased 23 of them. The documents indicate that 
Dali had created gouaches and maquettes from which the 
sculptures were derived, and was already having initial bronzes 
cast at European foundries. In the mid-1990s, after Dali’s death, 
Levi also purchased international copyrights and the right to 
make monumental versions of most of his sculptures from 
Sabater and Demart, a company Robert Descharnes set up in 
1985 and ran until 2004, when he lost control over it after a 
long legal battle with the foundation. The contracts with 
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Demart require Levi to pay a 12 percent royalty on each sculp- 
ture sold. (Sources say terms under which these royalties are 
paid remain a bone of contention with the foundation, which 
has owned Demart since 1994.) Contracts with Dalart, Sabater’s 
company, require Levi to make large payments—including 
$150,000 and $370,000, respectively, under two contracts 
signed in 1994 and 1996—plus dozens of artist's proofs. 

Sabater is now semi-retired but still regularly organizes 
shows of Dali art and memorabilia, often from his own collec- 
tion and often with Levi. For instance, he curated an exhibition 
of original Dali drawings and paintings that accompanied a 
2010-11 show of Levi’s Dali sculptures in the interior walk- 
ways of New York's Time Warner Center. 

In 2008, Sabater told ARTnews that he had quit Dali’s em- 
ploy in early 1981, partly because he didn’t approve of con- 
tracts Gala was signing on the artist’s behalf. However, 
supporting documents to Levi's contracts indicate that 
Sabater had purchased broad rights to a number of images 
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from Gala in New York on 
August 23, 1980. Included in 
the deal are rights to one of 
Dali’s many signatures. There 
is also a general authoriza- 
tion signed by Dali in Spain 
on September 10, 1980. 

The contracts give Sabater 
the right to produce a variety of products from the images, 
from “Gala perfume” to bronzes, ceramics, graphics, pillows, 
tapestries, and bas reliefs. Dalart had resold some of the ancil- 
lary rights before it made its agreement with Levi, and it is un- 
clear which of these products were made and by whom. It is 
also unclear how much Sabater paid Gala and Dali for all these 
rights, but according to Ian Gibson’s 1998 biography, The 
Shameful Life of Salvador Dali, the couple routinely short- 
changed themselves by insisting on one-time cash payments 
while leaving more lucrative long-term rights to Sabater and 
others. 

Even when questionable sculptures have been suppressed, 
they sometimes reappear. On December 7, for instance, the 
auction house Nagel Auktionen in Stuttgart, Germany, sold 
Surrealist Angel, a 1984 bronze that had been seized by Ger- 
man tax authorities, for $66,930. The 250 cm (98.4 inch) ver- 
sion Nagel sold had twice been declared by German courts in 
the early 1990s to be “unauthorized” and unlawful to sell. “We 
are very aware of the problematic situation with Dali sculp- 
tures and prints,” says Uwe Jourdan, Nagel’s CEO. “We keep 
that in mind. But no one to this day has proved that this sculp- 
ture is a fake.” John Heinz, a retired management consultant 


Snail and the Angel, 
featured in the exhibition 
“The Vision of a Genius,” 
in the Time Warner 
Center, Columbus Circle, 
New York, 2010-11. 
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based in Brussels, whose rights to the Angel sculptures are rec- 
ognized by the foundation, disagrees. He terms the sculpture 
Nagel sold a “proven fake.” 

A failed prosecution is behind the difference of opinion. In 
2009, the state prosecutor in Mannheim launched a criminal 
fraud case against Peter Frauenfeld, a notary, for allegedly issu- 
ing certificates of authenticity and selling two of the banned 
sculptures in 2003 and 2004 (Frauenfeld strenuously denied 
doing anything wrong). Key witnesses failed to come through 
for the prosecution—notably Robert Descharnes, now 86 and 
in fragile health, who was deposed on videotape in France only 
to say he no longer remembered details of the sculpture’s his- 
tory. The frustrated prosecutor issued a press release saying he 
couldn’t justify spending more money on the case and dropped 
the charges. A German police source says a new prosecutor now 
must decide whether to launch a new case. The Dali Founda- 
tion, meanwhile, says it has filed a civil suit against Frauenfeld, 
who didn’t respond to requests for comment. 

After the 2008 ARTnews article appeared, both Christie's 
and Sotheby’s virtually stopped selling Dali sculptures; the 
two auction houses gaveled down just four Dali sculptures 
combined worldwide in all of 2009 and 2010, at an average 
price of $170,000, according to Artprice.com, a French com- 
pany that monitors art auction results. That compares with 40 
in 2006 (average price: $20,526) and 37 in 2007 (average 
price $34,492), Artprice says. 

Lately, however, sales have picked up, particularly at 
Sotheby's. Last November, for instance, Sotheby’s New York sold 
three of Levi’s small-scale Dali bronze multiples: three-foot-tall 
versions of Space Elephant and Alice in Wonderland and an 18- 
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inch version of Horse Saddled with Time, which fetched between 
$27,000 and $32,500. Also sold, for $8,500, was a 9.1-inch silver 
version of The Anthropomorphic Cabinet, which is produced by 
Magnus Bromander, a Swedish gallery owner. 

Neither Sotheby’s nor Christie’s would comment on their 
policies regarding Dali sculptures, but both depend heavily 
on the Descharnes when deciding which ones to sell. 
Sotheby’s issued a statement about the recent sales saying 
that “each of those pieces was authenticated in person by 
Robert or Nicolas Descharnes, the recognized experts in this 
field who have access to comprehensive artist’s archives and 
have published reliable literature on the artist.” Nicolas De- 
scharnes says he may have seen the sculptures during a trip 
to New York but that he and his father refuse to authenticate 
Dali sculpture multiples. Instead they refer anyone who in- 
quires about them to their book, Dali: The Hard and The Soft, 
which was first published in 2003 and is the main reference 
work on Dali sculptures. 

Most auction houses will sell only Dali sculptures cited in 
the Descharnes book, even though it is incomplete and in- 
creasingly out of date. The foundation has been debating for 
years whether to start work on a catalogue raisonné of the 
sculptures but still hasn’t reached a decision. “If the founda- 
tion is worried about what is going on in the market, they 
should publish an authoritative book about the sculptures,” 
says Francis Briest, cochairman of the French auction house 
Artcurial. “The foundation has done nothing.” 

Sevillano would like producers of the sculptures to sign new, 
restrictive contracts directly with the foundation. Heinz has 
done so, but most of the others have balked. 





The main owners of the 
rights to one of the most 
important groups of late 
Dali sculptures, the so- 
called Clot Collection, have 
decided to work together. 
They now plan to jointly 
issue the 50-plus works, 
which are based on small wax maquettes made by Dali for 
Isidro Clot, a Madrid gallery owner, in the 1970s, in three 
sizes, including “monumental.” The partners hope the 
foundation will eventually certify their sculptures, but they 
don’t intend to negotiate new contracts. “There’s no real need 
for us to work with the Dali Foundation, but we have big 
plans for the future and we prefer to maintain good relations 
with them,” says Juan Quirés, a Spanish count who is one of 
the partners. 

Leonardo Benatov, who heads France’s Valsuani foundry, had 
been renegotiating his contracts, but recently changed his 
mind. “The foundation’s terms were too restrictive,” says Jean- 
Francois Marchi, Benatov’s longtime lawyer. “Every time there 
was a problem in the negotiations, it was the foundation that 
decided, not the two sides.” 

Sevillano counters that Benatov objected to the terms only 
after “over one-and-a-half years” of negotiations. “The sup- 
posed ‘restrictiveness’ in this case does not differ from other 
negotiations undertaken by the foundation with third parties 
or potential licensees,” he says. Benatov has revived a legal ac- 
tion against the foundation in Corsica and is now “back at war 
with the foundation,” Marchi says. He’s far from alone. Bi 


Employees of Bonhams 
auction house unwrap a 
55%-inch-tall version of 
Horse Saddled with Time 
produced by Levi. It sold 
for $454,000 in June. 
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serendipity and an eye for the 
playful and incongruous animate 
Diana Cooper’s art, which links 
mind and matter, sports and 
science, music and literature, 
and everything else 








BY BARBARA A. MacADAM 
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iana Cooper works in a renovated studio enclave in crew and their outrageous outfits — it’s theater.” 8 

what was formerly the cavernous Old American Can Then there’s a huge wall installation with protruding red 3 

~ Factory, along the Gowanus Canal in Brooklyn. The rods that call to mind lipstick tubes, penises, and plumbing fi 
well lit room is organized around a central workspace, with pipes. Another piece is filled with tubes painted a seductive % 
new pieces, works in progress, and older ones playing in coun- pink, suggesting intravenous solutions, blood flow, arteries, & 
terpoint. Cooper's newest projects, she points out almost apolo- and every other kind of network. “I love late Guston,” Cooper 2 
getically, include photographs—a recent development. Near the says, pointing to the dotted line embedded in the lipstick con- B 
entrance is a collage focusing on car racing. “I am intrigued by struction and, of course, the pink. = 
NASCAR and vast spaces like the Daytona Speedway,” she says. E 
“The chairs, the tracks, the stadium, the parking lots, the pit Barbara A. MacAdam is deputy editor of ARTnews. 3 
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“I’m often attracted to things people might disregard,” 
Cooper says. “Like pink —using it in a non-girly way. Pink is 
fleshy.” And there’s the red. The red pipes have little mirrors 
on their ends, drawing viewers in to reflect on themselves, 
blood, weapons, and war—and sex. The effect of it all is one of 
cheerful discomfort. 

Working in a genre she describes as hybrid—drawing, paint- 
ing, assemblage, and photography — the straight-talking 48- 
year-old artist uses old-fashioned and found materials to speak 
about new technology and ideas. Mazelike paper structures, 








cut and colored with Sharpie 
markers, plastic pipes and 
protuberances, fabric, screws, 
tape, and fasteners present 
themselves and link up in un- 
expected guises and combinations. In this way, Cooper con- 
nects mind and body, design and architecture, technology and 
biology, mapping everything from diseases and treatments to 


roads. 
The elements of her constructions are often interchangeable. 


Cooper choreographing her 
ongoing installation The 
Emerger, begun in 2005. 
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Watch Your Step (detail), 
2012, installed at the Boiler 
in Brooklyn, is like a 
diaristic index of Cooper’s 
recent fascinations. 


Ideas and passages flow from 
one piece to another. There’s 
what Cooper calls her “feeder 
wall.” It’s where she gets ideas, 
she explains. Here she mounts 
fragments, the elements with 
yet-to-be determined con- 
texts, the photos, and small paper constructions. They'll eventu- 
ally show up, whole or in part, in larger works. “I start with 
something and end up with something else,” she says. 

Cooper has worked on a continuum throughout her career, in- 
troducing new ideas while retaining her unmistakable style. She 
can move from her dense, dark wall construction The Black One 
(1997) and huge bright sprawling installation Swarm (2003-12), 
which both appeared in her first solo museum show, at the Mu- 
seum of Contemporary Art Cleveland in 2007, to a permanent 
site-specific work, Out of the Corner of My Eye (2008-9), at the 
Jerome Parker Campus in Staten Island, New York, and an ex- 
pansive, project-in-the-planning, which is part of an exhibition 
being curated by conceptual artist Oliver Herring. 

Herring, who invited artists to respond to a raw warehouse 
space as a blank canvas, describes Cooper's approach. “During 
her first visit to the initial exhibition site,” he says, “Diana 
photographed details of the interior space as well as the streets 
that surrounded it. She produced a set of computer sketches 
that juxtaposed, among other things, images of weeds growing 
on a public sidewalk close to the building, with an architectural 
detail of the interior, including a white electrical wall outlet. 
The weeds, rather than being removed, had been sloppily 
painted over with yellow paint by city employees. The white 
outlet had been sloppily painted over with blue wall paint by 
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the custodian of the warehouse space. Both images were of 
jobs not so well done, and both were dramatically enlarged to 
fit entire walls, making you aware of all the things you don’t 
easily notice.” 


» orn in Greenwich, Connecticut, in 1964, to artists who 
«taught in a number of private schools, Cooper grew up in 
various places along the East Coast. She attended Harvard Uni- 
versity, graduating in 1986 with a major in history and English 

literature (mostly of the 19th and 20th century). 

She wrote her thesis on Virginia Woolf, whom she admires 
for “writing the way one’s mind works,” and clearly the way 
Cooper’s mind does. Woolf, in her story “The Mark on the 
Wall,” focuses on a “small round mark, black upon the white 
wall,” and lapses into a breathtaking range of free associations. 
“How readily,” she writes, “our thoughts swarm upon a new 
object, lifting it a little way, as ants carry a blade of straw so 
feverishly, and then leave it. . . .If that mark was made by a 
nail, it can’t have been for a picture, it must have been for a 
miniature —the miniature of a lady with white powdered curls, 
powder-dusted cheeks, and lips like red carnations.” 

Cooper demonstrates that process of association with her 
hands and camera. At Harvard, she also enrolled in life drawing 
and art history classes, and after graduating in 1986 she took 
courses at the New York Studio School, where she began mak- 
ing “intense drawings of figures,” she recalls. “Then I started 
working abstractly on my own. I became aware there that the 
model was really an abstraction, a marker of space.” Although 
she had initially planned to do graduate work in architecture or 
environmental law, Cooper found herself increasingly immersed 
in art and went on to earn an M.F.A. from Hunter College in 
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1997. That year she had her first solo shows at Ah! space 
Gallery in New York and Yearsley Spring Gallery in Philadel- 
phia. Since 1998, she has been represented by Postmasters 
Gallery in New York, where she will have a solo show running 
from January 5 to February 9. Her work sells for between 
$3,000 for a small piece up to $85,000 for a large installation 
like Swarm, on view through July 28 at Hudson Valley Center 
for Contemporary Art in Peekskill, New York. 














In fact, she says, while the process of installing Swarm, re- 
minded her of her relationship to dance and her desire to be a 
choreographer, which she had to abandon in her early 20s due 
to knee and back injuries. “The act of reinstallation,” she ob- 
serves, “is a kind of private performance that links my process 
and the experience of making visual art to the time-based and 


ephemeral nature of dance.” 


Cooper says she surprised even herself by adding photographs 
to her compositions, since the photos deal with representation 
and her work has largely dwelt in the realm of abstraction. She 
realized that digital photography enabled her to branch out and 
to vary the dimensions of her pieces. “With the printer and 
computer, it’s all there,” she explains. So, in this way, “digital 
photography with its ease is not so different from drawing.” 

“The real game-changer,” she says, “was the shift from film to 
digital.” She got her first digital camera in 2003, just before 
leaving for a year’s stay at the American Academy in Rome. 


All Our Wandering, 2007, 
takes viewers from Piranesi 
to Pop and beyond (above). 
Swarm, 2003-12, currently 
swirls through the exhibition 
space at Hudson Valley 
Center for Contemporary Art 
in Peekskill, NY (below). 


“Having a digital camera for 
the first time coincided with 
two major changes in my 
life,” she recalls: “moving to 
a foreign country and going 
from being in a couple to 
being single,” as she had just 
ended a long relationship. 
While in Rome, she traveled 
a lot, mostly by herself. 
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The Black One, she says. “The digital lens, 
1997, an abstract paradoxically, became a 
architectural way of escaping and en- 
realm, was gaging with the world at 
composed with the same time.” It kept her 
Cooper’s in the present. “I think I 
signature arsenal am constantly trying to 

of felt-tip stay in the moment, to 


markers, pipe 
cleaners, and 
pom-poms. 


avoid a programmatic ap- 
proach, which for me feels 
too oppressive, too associ- 
ated with the tasks of 
everyday life.” 

In 2011, Cooper spent some time in Florida, 
at the Atlantic Center for the Arts in New 
Smyrna Beach, where she was the master artist- 
in-residence. “I visited the Daytona Speedway 
numerous times,” she says. “I went to the Day- 
tona 300—a first! And then I went back twice 
more.” Daytona and China, which she had vis- 
ited in 2010, both drew her attention to man- 
made environments “where man and nature 
collide.” 

After her brother's death last year, Cooper was 
unable to work for a long time. “I was not in the 
studio in the same way,” she recalls. “The camera 
was a way of connecting with the studio.” And it 
has allowed her to “broaden the language—from 








“The camera was like a companion,” she says. “It was during 
this period that my subject matter became more defined, and 
photography became more central to my creative process. A lot 
of my photography happens when | am in transit, and the 
technology that makes that possible is often the focus of my 
attention.” 


A still bigger change came about when her brother was diag- 
nosed with cancer. “I cared for my brother in 2010 and ‘11, 
while he was being treated in Boston. I was traveling between 
New York City and Boston, and I felt a great deal of alienation,” 
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‘this is my world’ to ‘this is how I see the world’” 

Cooper equates her venturing into the visual 
world and video with her move from oil and 
spray paint on canvas to Sharpie markers on can- 
vas during her earlier years at Hunter—a shift 
that came about because she wanted to conflate 
drawing and painting. She found that the ease of 
digital photography made it not so different from 
drawing. “Sometimes it’s hard to treat it as dis- 
posable, because I developed my relation to pho- 
tography in the pre-digital age. I try to remind 
myself that digital photography isn’t sacrosanct, 
because it is the malleability and immediacy of 
this new medium that draws me in.” With digital, 
she adds, “there’s a sense of infinity.” 

When she completes an installation—to the ex- 
tent that she ever believes she has finished — 
Cooper makes a spiral-bound booklet, like a 
blueprint of the project. It’s filled with step-by- 
step illustrations and descriptions of a work. For 
example, her manual for her piece The Dispenser 
(1999), with drawings and text by herself and fel- 
low artist Andrew Chan, is like a game plan, with materials such 
as hardware (staples, pushpins, map pins, pom-poms, pipe 
cleaners) detailed and sections of the installation circled and 
numbered. A page in the booklet is devoted to each segment, in- 
cluding photos of the pieces, as the pieces are packed away. The 
booklet enables other people to install and de-install the piece. 
In fact, Cooper says, “the blueprint has a strange relationship to 
permanence, in that the piece can forever be reconstructed.” 

Inspiration comes at her from so many sources: art, literature, 
science, news, music, and so on. “I read science fiction now,” 
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she says, and her favorite part of 
the New York Times is the science 
section. “I’m fascinated by sci- 
ence and math, but I’ve never 
had any aptitude for it. I’m at- 
tracted to the microscopic—the 
microcosm—the echoing of form 
and structure.” 

At the same time, she is attracted to very concrete-seeming 
places, like parking lots and airports. “There’s a kind of im- 
agery that transitional spaces like airports produce,” she says. 
“It’s the narrative of nowhere.” And “there are videos and ani- 
mations coming out of these things,” she explains as she turns 
on her computer. One video opens to a runway. “I like the tar- 
mac when getting into a plane and the view from the windows 
at takeoff; it’s like drawings for giants.” 

But it’s her interest in the sciences and technology as an out- 
side observer that seems to propel her work and mind—“the 
role of esthetics in information.” She’s apparently not alone. 
When, in 2011, she was doing some research at Columbia Uni- 
versity, where her husband, Mark Lilla, is a professor of hu- 
manities, she visited the biomedical imagery center and was 
shocked and amused to discover that the scientists hold beauty 
competitions for cells. 

This spring, she is teaching a course at Columbia, called “Tem- 
porary Landscapes,” the aim of which is “to explore the relation 
between the creative process in art and the makeshift nature of 
seemingly orderly things, their precariousness, and fragility.” 


Cooper draws up 
detailed “blueprints” for 
her installations, as here, 
for The Dispenser, 1999, 
so “the piece can forever 
be reconstructed.” 


ince her brother's death, Cooper has also come to realize 

» that she has a “strong emotional relationship to music.” 
She responds to all kinds, from Sonic Youth to Joni Mitchell 
(“She was part of the fabric of my whole life”), to Nina Simone 
and to more classical music— Debussy and Schubert— and to 
Steve Reich (“until the repetitions made me crazy”). Lately, 
she’s been working in silence. “Orchestral music,” she finds, 
“can make anything you're doing seem too important.” 

“I sometimes wish that visual art could be as emotional as 
music,” she adds. “I often feel like I am trying to inject music 
and movement into the static forms of visual art. This is an ab- 
surd proposition but infinitely challenging!” 

Lately, Cooper has been making three-dimensional photo- 
based works with fewer parts, such as the illusionistic wall- 
piece Undercover (2010), shown in “Seeing/Knowing” at 
Kenyon College last spring. One installation, Watch Your Step 
(2012), exhibited at Pierogi Gallery’s satellite space, the 
Boiler in Brooklyn, was like a graphic index of her recent 
concerns — including a still from her tarmac animation—all 
allowing her to present her work in a diaristic fashion. 

As Herring describes it, “I learned to love how Diana sees 
scrappy detail and opportunity in everything and everywhere. 
If you ever have a chance to take a stroll with her through an 
urban landscape, do it. You won't look at that blighted lot or 
that rusty street curb quite the same afterwards.” 

And, Cooper might say, quoting Virginia Woolf, “I want the 
concentration and the romance, and the worlds all glued to- 
gether, fused, glowing.” a 
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Visual artists are incorporating tattoo imagery and techniques into their art, 
and gaining mainstream exposure for it 


BY MARGOT MIFFLIN 


COURTESY DE PURY & LUXEMBOURG 
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IN ROALD DAHL’S 1953 SHORT STORY “SKIN,” 

a man bearing a portrait tattooed by a young Chaim Soutine 
stumbles into an opening of the late artist’s work, reveals his 
signed back piece, and inspires an impromptu bidding war. One 
dealer offers to pay him to live on permanent display at a sea- 
side resort; another proposes removing the portrait surgically, 
but the portrait-wearer declines. Weeks later, a new work by 
Soutine, heavily varnished, hits the market. And the man is 
nowhere to be found. 

The story crystallizes two of the three reasons tattooing 
has never earned respect in the art world: the difficulty of 
displaying—and harder yet, selling—a work that eats, sleeps, 
and ultimately dies. And the third reason: class. As folk art, 
whose iconography has long been linked to the military, 
prison culture, and alternative lifestyle subcultures, Western- 
style tattooing has remained a resolutely low-brow medium, 
attracting little institutional interest. 

Until now. Visual artists are not only dropping tattoo imagery 
and techniques into their art, but are also gaining mainstream 
exposure for it. If only Dahl could have witnessed the opening 
of Belgian artist Wim Delvoye’s installation at the Louvre this 
year, which featured a tattooed Swiss man named Tim Steiner. 
Steiner, or “Tattoo Tim,” wears on his back a black-and-gray 
Madonna positioned beneath a Mexican skull and pink roses, 
flanked by bats and swallows and anchored by Japanese waves, 
all referencing classic tattoo styles and imagery. Tim had been 
purchased in 2008 by the German collector Rik Reinking for 





OPPOSITE Tim Steiner is part of Wim Delvoye’s 
installation at the Louvre, Tim, 2006-08. 
ABOVE Delvoye tattoos a live pig for his piece 
Art Farm Yang Zhen (Beijing), 2005. 


150,000 euros. Steiner’s contract requires that he exhibit him- 
self three times a year, and when he dies, his skin—varnished 
or not—is to be given over to his buyer. 

Delvoye learned to tattoo in the early ‘90s, practicing first 
on pigskins acquired from slaughterhouses, and then on the 
skin of live pigs, which he began exhibiting in 1997. “I hated 
the idea that I would have assistants who would master a skill 
that I wouldn’t master,” he says. So he practiced. He chose pigs 
because they provided a large work surface and because, as 
low-status animals, they served as ironic vehicles for the grand 
symbolism typically accorded to tattoos: “This is my dog, my 
father who died, my beloved son, my principles—I love Jesus, 
I love rock ‘n’ roll, I believe in the U.S. army. All these beliefs 
are expressed in tattoos,” says Delvoye. 

While Delvoye lovingly spoofs tattoo iconography, Mexican 
artist Dr. Lakra embraces it. “I always liked naive images that are 
symbolic and powerful, but not well done in an artistic way,” he 
says. “They're really innocent. They’re done by people who 
don’t have artistic training,” adds Dr. Lakra . “But in a way, 
they're more powerful than images that are more professional.” 

Dr. Lakra (né Jeronimo Lopez Ramirez) enjoys a dual career as 
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ABOVE Detail of a site-specific wall drawing 
by Dr. Lakra for his 2011 show at the 
Drawing Center in New York. 


a tattooist and a self-taught visual artist. His 2010 retrospective 
at Boston’s Institute of Contemporary Art was a milestone, 
marking tattooing’s slow journey into high-culture venues, in- 
cluding the Drawing Center in New York. Dr. Lakra’s drawings of 
skulls, serpents, demons, and Maori moko (facial tattoos), ap- 
plied to found images of pinups, businessmen, and Sumo 
wrestlers, are culturally rich and graphically arresting. They 
proved irresistible to the young museum visitors who turned out 
for the ICA exhibition opening clad in leather—and ink. When it 
traveled to the Museo de la Ciudad in Mexico City in 2011, the 
show turned out to be one of that museum’s biggest hits. 

Dr. Lakra began studying tattooing in 1991 in Mexico and 
continued in Europe, where he steeped himself in tattoo litera- 
ture that he couldn’t find in Mexico. He later pursued the art in 
San Francisco, where his work caught the eye of Ed Hardy, the 
single most influential living tattooist, now retired and working 
as a full-time visual artist. A graduate of the San Francisco Art 
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Institute who has played a major 
role in the evolution of tattoo 
color and design since the 1970s, 
Hardy curated the landmark show 
“Pierced Hearts and True Love” at 
the Drawing Center in 1995. It was 
one of the first tattoo-themed ex- 
hibitions to command serious crit- 
ical attention. He both mentored 
Dr. Lakra and included him in the 
show— Dr. Lakra’s first—setting 
him on a professional path that 
led to gallery representation in 
London (Kate MacGarry) and 
Mexico City (Kurimanzutto). 

“Lakra is an anomaly in the 
sense that he is the first tattoo 
artist to be embraced by the art 
world, but not really for his tat- 
toos; rather for his use of tattoo 
imagery and style in a fine-art 
practice,” says Pedro Alonzo, who 
organized the ICA exhibition after 
following Dr. Lakra’s work for 
years. “Part of the problem tattoo- 
ing has is that there aren’t any 
market forces behind it. The other 
part of it is that, from an academic 
position, it’s always been looked 
at as an anthropological phenom- 
enon.” Given that more than 30 
percent of people under 30 are 
tattooed, it was important, Alonzo 
felt, to engage an audience with 
first-hand knowledge of the in- 
creasingly popular medium. While 
folk art, science, and history mu- 
seums have been mounting tattoo-themed exhibitions for over 
half a century, art museums have been comparatively slow to 
recognize tattoos’ esthetic potential. 





ut that’s changing. After its 2010 release, the documentary 

Ed Hardy: Tattoo the World by Emiko Omori was screened 
at the Hammer Museum in Los Angeles, the de Young Museum in 
San Francisco, and New York’s Museum of Modern Art. Last year, 
the UC Berkeley Art Museum and Pacific Film Archive hosted a 
serial video showing participants in Shelley Jackson’s “Skin,” a 
short story tattooed word by word on volunteers around the 
globe. The Honolulu Art Museum's 2012-13 show “Tattoo Hon- 
olulu” features ten contemporary Hawaiian tattooists. 

Galleries, too, are awakening to skin art. Painter Shawn Bar- 
ber’s portraits of tattooed people (many of them tattooists) 
were shown at Joshua Liner in New York this past summer. 
Sundaram Tagore Gallery represents the Korean artist Kim 
Joon, who makes computer-generated images of beautiful, 
often intertwined bodies imprinted with abstract tattoo de- 
signs in saturated colors, and applies them to porcelain objects. 

Tattoos are appearing not just in the halls of high culture, 
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but also as commodities walking out of them. In the 1970s, the 
artist and former tattooist Ruth Marten, a pioneer of New York 
conceptual tattooing, tried to persuade New Museum founder 
Marcia Tucker (then a curatorat the Whitney Museum) to 
commission pieces on collectors’ skin. Tucker, whom Marten 
had tattooed, knew the idea was ahead of its time and nixed it. 
But now artist-tattooists are doing just that. Both Dr. Lakra 
and Delvoye have tattooed curators, collectors, and gallery em- 
ployees, sometimes in galleries or at art fairs. 

‘A lot of times people who work in the art world or are in- 
terested in contemporary art will say, ‘I can’t afford to buy one 
of your drawings, but I would like to get some kind of tattoo,” 
says Duke Riley, who owns East River Tattoo in Brooklyn and 
is represented in New York by MagnanMetz Gallery. Riley’s 
beautifully executed, finely shaded black-and-gray tattoos, re- 
calling 19th-century scrimshaw, invoke the same maritime 
themes his epic performances and installations explore. 


he commute between worlds, however, is easier for the 

well-known artist using tattoo imagery than for the 
established tattooist. As the owner of Saved Tattoo in Brooklyn, 
artist Scott Campbell made his name tattooing hipsters and 
celebrities, including Heath Ledger and Penelope Cruz, and now 
shows internationally with OHWOW Gallery. Using a traditional 
tattoo vernacular, his drawings and paintings feature guns, 
roses, and text like “Eat Shit Die,” and his stacked and carved 
dollar bills contain relief images of skulls and spiderwebs. In a 
show this fall at OHWOW in London, he extended his interest in 
altered surfaces to carved and defaced lunar landscapes. 

By contrast, few full-time tattooists have found representa- 
tion in established galleries. Dr. Lakra believes this is not en- 
tirely a matter of tattoo prejudice. “I think tattooists spend too 
much time tattooing and not enough time seeing art outside 
the tattoo world,” he says. “Tattooing in itself is not an art. It’s 
just a technique. The same could be said of oil painting —the 
technique doesn’t make it an art.” 


RIGHT A nautical tattoo done by Duke Riley. 
BELOW His 2011 ink drawing Beach 98th Street 
MTA Station Bungalow Pier Study. 
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ABOvE Scott Campbell employs classic tattoo imagery in Untitled (Snake and Roses (white)), a graphite-on-ostrich-eggshell work, 
2011. BELOw Intertwined female bodies are painted with tattoo-evoking patterns in Kim Joon’s digital print Bird Land-Chrysler, 2008. 


TOP: COURTESY THE ARTIST AND OHWOW, LOS ANGELES; BOTTOM: COURTESY SUNDARAM TAGORE GALLERY 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT Jacob Dahlstrup Jensen, 
No. 2 (Fata Morgana Series), 2012 and Untitled 
(Stilt Walker), 2012, both hand embossed with 
tattoo needle; and tattoos by Roxx. 


The Danish artist Jacob Dahlstrup Jensen uses just one ele- 
ment of that technique—the machine without the ink—to 
puncture paper, creating delicate embossed images of skulls, 
waves, whales, and wistful statements like “Noone Knows I’m 
Gone,” which he sometimes incorporates into graphite draw- 
ings. Jensen, who will show at New York’s Munch Gallery in 
March, was drawn to tattoo imagery through his interest in 
still-life motifs and the history of vanitas paintings. “It seems 
as if the role of the vanitas painting, with its decaying fruit 
and skull motifs, has been replaced with the ‘carpe diem’ idea 
of the tattoo,” he says. 

By historical coincidence, just as many visual artists are fold- 
ing sub-legitimate tattoo imagery into their work, well-known 
tattooists are using the techniques of Pointillism, Cubism, Ben- 
day and Op art, Abstract Expressionism, photorealist portraiture, 
Minimalism, and pixel art in theirs. Tattoo artists Xed LeHead in 
London, Yann Black in Montreal, and Roxx in San Francisco, 
among others, are creating high-concept fusions of design, dec- 
orative art, and fine art on these diabolically difficult canvases. 
Transcending the closed language of classic tattooing, they’ve 
revolutionized this medium. But as skin art inches its way to- 
ward legitimacy in the art world, one frontier has yet to be 
crossed: the recognition of innovative tattooists for their tattoo- 
ing alone. And, says Lakra, “That day is really close.” fa 




















Margot Mifflin is an associate professor of English and journalism 
at the City University of New York. The third edition of her book 
Bodies of Subversion: A Secret History of Women and Tattoo 
(powerHouse Books) will be published in February. 
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Whether by burning, cutting, shredding, or simply leaving them at the curb, 
artists have various reasons for disposing of their own works 


BY ANN LANDI 


n 1967, Agnes Martin began seeking out her earlier works 
with the intention of destroying them. That was about ten 
years after she decided to dedicate her energies to making 
paintings, drawings, and prints based on the grid—a radical 
formula at the time and one that brought her worldwide 


acclaim. In some cases, the older paintings were student efforts 
of negligible interest, except maybe to scholars. 
But other canvases came from her decade-long engagement 





Ann Landi is a contributing editor of ARTnews. 
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Zahmes Kanguruh, das geschickt auf seinem Schwanz 
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A photo taken by Gerhard Richter of his now-destroyed painting Zahmes Kanguruh, 1964. 
This work is one of dozens that the artist disposed of early in his career. 


with biomorphic abstraction, paintings considered accom- 
plished enough to be exhibited at Betty Parsons Gallery in 
New York in the 1950s. Late in Martin’s life, one of her stu- 
dents lamented the loss of the work, saying that it was impor- 
tant to have it out there to show “young artists who are 
struggling that there’s hope.” But the artist remained adamant 
about her self-editing. If collectors would “sell them back to 
me,” Martin insisted, “I’d burn them.” 

The number of works lost to art history, sacrificed by the 
artist's own hand, is likely staggering. Claude Monet, to take 
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just one example, destroyed a sizable trove of his famous 
“Water Lilies” prior to a show in 1909. “He shredded at least 
30 canvases, just slashed ‘em up,” says Paul Hayes Tucker, a 
distinguished scholar of 19th- and 20th-century art at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts Boston. 

Often, the decision to demolish is about an artist wanting to 
take control of his or her legacy before death wrests away that 
option. When Whitney Museum curator Barbara Haskell was 
working with Georgia O’Keeffe on a planned show in the early 
‘80s, she remembers the artist saying that “she wanted to go 






JOHN ANTHONY BALDESSARIE 
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For John Baldessari’s Cremation Project, Corpus Wafers (With Text, Recipe and Documentation), 1970, 
the artist baked cookies using the cremated “remains” of his paintings. 


into storage to destroy some of the paintings that she didn’t 
think were at her level. When she got to the end of her life,” 
Haskell says, “she really wanted to purge, so that her reputa- 
tion remained strong.” 

An artist need not be middle-aged or at the end of a long 
and celebrated career to follow an urge to emend the record. 
Robert Rauschenberg was still in his 20s and had recently dis- 
played some box sculptures and other objects in Florence in 
1953, when a critic suggested he throw them in the Arno 
River. Rauschenberg cheerfully obliged. And when Gerhard 


Richter was in his 30s, he took a box cutter to several key 
paintings, including a 1962 portrait of Adolph Hitler, a 1964 
picture of a kangaroo kicking a man, and a depiction of a war- 
ship hit by a torpedo, also from 1964. In all, Richter trashed 
about 60 early works, and a story in Der Spiegel placed a valu- 
ation of $655 million on the loss. “Cutting up the paintings was 
always an act of liberation,” the artist maintained. 

In the fall of 1954, according to curator Mark Rosenthal, the 
24-year-old Jasper Johns wiped out all of his art in his posses- 
sion. “As soon as he got a handle on his esthetic, he destroyed 
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everything. Right after that, he started working with encaus- 
tic,” Rosenthal recalled in an unpublished interview. Leo Stein- 
berg, in his book Other Criteria, gives a more detailed account: 
“When Johns was discharged from the army in 1952 and set- 
tled down in New York . . . he began to make small abstract 
collages from paper scraps. Being told they looked like those of 
Kurt Schwitters, he went to look at Schwitters’ collages and 
found that they did look like his own. He was trespassing, and 
he veered away —to be different.” 

(When ARTnews asked Johns to describe the long-gone 
works, he replied la- 
conically, “I think that I 
could, but I prefer not.” 
How did he get rid of 
them? “I probably 
tossed them out.” And 
how could he know at 
such a young age that 
the works would no 
longer be of interest to 
him? “I think that get- 
ting rid of them as- 
sured that.”) 

Most of these acts of 
demolition were car- 
ried out quietly, with 
little fanfare, the way a 
writer might consign 
early drafts of a novel 
or poem to the shred- 
der. One exception is 
John Baldessari, who 
in 1970 burned all the 
paintings he had made 
between 1953 and 
1966. Some of the 
ashes were deposited 
into book-shape cas- 
kets and exhibited at 
the Jewish Museum in 
New York. He baked 
other ashes into cook- 
ies and put them in an 
urn. That installation, 
~ called Cremation Proj- 
ect, Corpus Wafers 
(With Text, Recipe and 
Documentation), was 
donated to the Smith- 
sonian’s Hirshhorn 
Museum in Washington, D.C., in 2005; it includes the cookies, 
a bronze plaque, the destroyed paintings’ dates of birth and 
death, the cookie recipe, a published newspaper announce- 
ment of the cremation, and photographs of the burning. 

A couple years later, in 1972, American-born artist Susan 
Hiller, who lives in England, began placing the ashes of her 
own burned paintings inside test tubes with rubber stoppers, 
arguing that the results were “just as interesting to look at and 
experience as paintings.” In another series, she cut up her can- 
vases and turned them into books. “There was a sense of final- 
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Susan Hiller filled a test tube with the ashes of her paintings 
for Collected Works, 1967-72. 


ity and closure in cutting up a painting and making it into a 
block,” she says. 

Far more commonplace than those quasi-public actions are 
the artists who edit their creations as a part of their process. 
“When I don’t think a work is good enough to exhibit at the 
time I make it, I roll it up and put it away,” says Pat Steir. “I 
keep it for about ten years, and then I unroll it, look at it, 
and decide if I’ve made a mistake. Or I cut it up into little 
pieces and throw the pieces away.” Steir’s evisceration of past 
work is often practical and protective. “I once threw away a 
painting, and it ended 
up back on the mar-’ 
ket,” she says. (Her 
guess is that she’d 
asked an intern to dis- 
card the canvas, and it 
wound up on the 
curb.) “Agnes Martin 
told me, in 1971, if 
you don’t like a work, 
throw it away the way 
you would throw away 
a bad friendship.” 

Ursula von Ryd- 
ingsvard maintains a 
“graveyard” in a huge 
warehouse in Upstate 
New York where she 
keeps the sculptures 
she “just can’t deal 
with.” She estimates 
that she gets rid of 
about 20 percent of the 
pieces she’s working 
on. “Periodically, I go 
there and I see some- 
thing that looks like it 
might have hope,” von 
Rydingsvard notes, 
“but it’s never the 
whole piece. It’s usu- 
ally just portions that 
can serve as a spring- 
board for other works.” 

Recently, Petah 
Coyne decided to pull 
all the work she’d 
never quite finished out 
of storage and looked at 
it for a couple months. 
She and her assistants “destroyed probably 70 percent of it,” 
she says. “I try to do an ‘imperfection purge’ of unfinished 
pieces every five to seven years. I either feel compelled to 
reinvent them—as if I owe it to the work—or completely dis- 
card them. Knowing the difference between those two has al- 
ways been clear for me.” When scrutinizing a piece, Coyne 
asks herself, “’Would I be thrilled to see this in MoMA?’ If not 
out it goes.” 

Sculptors and painters aren’t the only ones to do away with 
work that doesn’t measure up to their standards. Anne Wilkes 
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Piles of discarded cedar artworks in Ursula von Rydingsvard’s Upstate New York studio. 


Tucker, curator of photography at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Houston, tells the story of Robert Frank, who stopped at the 
home of photographer Wayne Miller midway through shooting 
the series that would become “The Americans.” Frank “devel- 
oped the negatives that he had made thus far,” she says, “and on 
that first look, he cut and threw away some and kept some.” 

Later, Frank became a filmmaker and lashed out at his pho- 
tographic past through his new medium. “There’s a famous 
image in one of Robert Frank’s movies where a friend of his is 
drilling through a stack of his prints. Frank was trying to put 
‘The Americans’ behind him,” the curator says. “It’s hard when 
the first series you make continues to be regarded as your 
most important work, and that may not be what you want.” 
Similarly, she adds, when Edward Steichen abandoned painting 
for good and took up the camera, he “burned his early paint- 
ings in France.” 

Given that much art nowadays is by its very nature 
ephemeral—sharks that rot, installations that will be disassem- 
bled, performances that may or may not be repeated— maybe 
the sensible solution for some artists is to plan for the ultimate 
dismantling of their work. Karlis Rekevics, a sculptor who de- 


scribes himself as being in a “dialogue with the built environ- 
ment,” says that most of the pieces shown on his website don’t 
even exist anymore. Though his large works in cast plaster 
have been exhibited in major New York venues like MoMA 
PS1 and the SculptureCenter, Rekevics “physically smashed 
them with a sledgehammer, cut them apart, and picked them 
up with cranes and put them in dumpsters,” after the shows 
ended. Perhaps because of his background in the temporary 
art form of theater set design, he finds the process of creation 
“more interesting than the outcome.” 

What has been lost to art history through the destruction of 
those “Water Lilies” and of any number of works by any num- 
ber of major figures is, of course, incalculable. Still, curators 
and scholars will be the first defend an artist's right to self- 
edit. “There are some artists whose reputations have been 
damaged by the fact that they have so much art in the world, 
where the market and the amount of work, of both high and 
low quality, has saturated our experience,” says Haskell. 

On the other hand, “artists may not always be the best judge 
of what should be their permanent legacy,” Paul Hayes Tucker 
says. “It’s history lost, and we have to live it.” A 
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Frank 
Moore 


Grey Art Gallery and 
Fales Library 
Through December 8 


oxic Beauty: The Art of Frank 

Moore,” the first retrospective de- 

voted to this pivotal artist, who 
died of AIDS in 2002, brings back a time 
when carefree downtown creativity was 
forced to reckon with political concerns. 
Moore—artist and activist extraordinaire 
—was an early member of Visual AIDS 
and was instrumental in the creation of 
the AIDS red ribbon. His wonderfully de- 
tailed, symbolic paintings have much to 
do with ecological concerns, genetically 
modified food, DNA research, the health- 
care industry, the Hudson River land- 


ample, looks as though it’s auditioning 
to be a wall trophy. Besides the frame, 
which sports antlers and lamps, the 
painting has an actual light switch em- 
bedded in it. Copper pipes and spigots 
encircle a panoramic painting of Niagara 
Falls contaminated by a mist of chemical 
symbols; in the hazy distance are the 
polluting upstate factories, with barely 
perceptible signs reading Kodak, Occi- 
dental, and Goodyear. 

Arena (1992), based on an antique 
etching, is an operating room: at its cen- 
ter, Moore’s dying lover breathes his last 
breath while, in the aisles, 
skeletons and body builders 











Frank Moore, Wizard, 1994, oil and 

silk screen on canvas mounted on 

wood, in artist’s frame (pharmaceuticals, 

resin, and aluminum), 68" x 9512". 
Grey Art Gallery. 
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cavort. Hospital (1992), with 
an icicle frame, is an arctic vi- 
sion of hospital beds on ice 
floes that not only form a 
giant bleeding heart but also 
spell out “AIDS”. Wizard 
(1994), a masterful, apoca- 
lyptic wasteland scattered 
with lab rats, skulls, eyeballs, 
a pyre of coffins, a shower of 
gold coins, and more, has 
actual pills and pill bottles 
embedded in its highly 
sculptural frame. Lullaby 
(1997), whose empty bed- 
sheets form a field for a herd 
of tiny bison, pays homage to 
David Wojnarowicz’s bison 
leaping from a cliff and Felix 
Gonzalez-Torres’s empty-bed 
billboard. Moore’s folksy 
style but sophisticated con- 
tent—he studied both sci- 
ence and art at Yale—can 








scape tradition, and his own 
HIV-positive status: he took up all of 
these causes with great élan. 

The show, organized by independent 
curator Susan Harris and Grey Art 
Gallery director Lynn Gumpert, opens 
with two fractured self-portraits from 
1986 that can be interpreted several 
ways in terms of the split self. By 1990, 
Moore was envisioning a tainted land- 
scape where tree stumps were not just 
ecological disasters but symbols of a gay 
community cut down in its prime. 
Mootre’s elaborate sculptural frames— 
such as the Adirondack-style one in 
Wildlife Management Area (1990)— 
intensify the effects of the paintings. 
The deer in the vanished forest, for ex- 


convey the most horrific de- 

tails of the epidemic with 
canny wit and a brilliant touch of naiveté. 

The exhibition extends across the 

street to the Fales Library, where 
sketches (including some abstract, stu- 
dent ones), etchings, and pages of note- 
books culled from Moore’s archives are 
displayed, along with his storyboards 
and costumes for the experimental 16- 
minute balletic film, Beehive (1985). 
Moore made Beehive with choreographer 
Jim Self, who danced with Merce Cun- 
ningham’s troupe. In the process, Moore 
turned his loft into a giant cardboard 
honeycomb that acted as the set for the 
honeybee dancers. The set, along with 
the costumes, choreography, and dancing 
in this inventive film (shown as a video 
loop) are a special treat. |—Kim Levin 
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Benjamin Soehnel, The Core, 43” x 31.5” 
Laserimage on alumbond sealed by acrylic layer 
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SculptureCenter 


Introducing new limited 
edition artwork by 

Uri Aran 

Adam McEwen 

Hanna Sandin 

Martin Soto Climent 














For more information 

and to purchase please email 
editions@sculpture-center.org 
or call 718.361.1750 


All proceeds from the sale of 
these artworks directly support our 
dynamic exhibition program 


www.sculpture-center.org 


Adam McEwen, Soy Sauce, 2012 
§.25x2.5x2.5 inches 
Graphite, Edition of 20 with 3 Artist Proofs 
$7,500 USD 
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reviews: new york 


‘Einstein on the 
Beach’ 


Brooklyn Academy of Music, Paula 
Cooper, the Morgan Library & Museum 
Nearly 40 years since its first production 
in 1976, the experimental opera Einstein 
on the Beach remains a towering achieve- 
ment, rarely seen but impossible to omit 
when considering the greatest works of 
late-20th-century art. The first collabora- 
tion between theater impresario Robert 
Wilson and minimalist composer Philip 
Glass, the opera lasts almost five hours 
with little narrative structure holding it 
together. Yet, even without the murders 
or love imbroglios of traditional opera, it 
is riveting, providing unmatched imagery 
and hypnotic music. 

Though ostensibly about Albert Ein- 
stein, this opera is no biopic laying out a 
life in chronological order. Instead, it in- 
terweaves popular folklore, extending 
from Einstein’s childhood to the inven- 
tion of the A-bomb, with scenes that 
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Robert Wilson, Einstein on the Beach, 2012, performance view. Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


seem entirely random, such as the trial of 
heiress-turned-revolutionary Patty 
Hearst. All this proceeds at a glacial pace 
with a libretto that mainly features 
counting numbers rather than words. 
This production, more refined and sleek 
than previous incarnations, was remark- 
ably low-tech, reminding the audience 
that, like Einstein’s discoveries them- 
selves, much can be achieved without 
the assistance of a computer. 

Einstein on the Beach grows in power 
incrementally, building up to a scene in- 
side a spaceship, which is conveyed with 
flashing lightbulbs on a three-tiered set 
while a performer sporting Einstein’s un- 
ruly hair plays a violin off to the side. It 
is a moment that is not only inspired, it 
is also inspirational. Audiences want to 
experience genius rather than simply 
learn about the life of a genius. The 
opera ends on a hopeful note, with an 
old African American bus driver telling 
the story of two lovers. Seemingly incon- 
gruous, the declarations of love—How 
much do you love me? Can you count 





the stars in the sky?—relate to notions 
of infinity as much as any calculation 
proposed by Einstein might. 

All of this wonder originated out of a 
series of storyboards created by Wilson— 
rudimentary drawings of stage design 
that Glass used as the basis of his score. 
The roots of this collaboration were 
shown at Paula Cooper, accompanied by 
bits of libretto composed by Christopher 
Knowles and a choreographic blueprint 
by Lucinda Childs. The Morgan also pre- 
sented storyboards and music sheets, 
which conveyed, by the most minimal 
means, the power of the completed pro- 
duction. Also on view was rare footage 
from the rehearsal and presentation of 
the 1976 production. Although little has 
actually changed, it is clear that Wilson’s 
original directions required performers to 
behave in an almost autistic manner, with 
jerky motions and emotion-free affects, 
whereas the new production is much 
more fluid and streamlined while retain- 
ing its game-changing impact. 

— Barbara Pollack 
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Gian Lorenzo Bernini, Model for the Lion on the Four Rivers Fountain, 
1649-50, terracotta, 12%" x 23" x 12%". 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Through January 6 
Marble could be coaxed to amazing feats 
in the hands of Gian Lorenzo Bernini, the 
greatest sculptor of the Baroque. Nymphs 
slipped upward from their captors’ grasp; 
saints writhed in ecstasy; angels seemed 
poised to take flight; and draperies and 
hair rippled with electrified force. But be- 
fore these miracles were translated into 
stone, the sculptor first made rough clay 
sketches known as bozzetti, the subject 
of this lively and enlightening show. 
Though Bernini probably made several 
thousands of these over the course of his 
70-year career, only 52 survived (the 
artist himself did not prize the prelimi- 
nary drafts, and collector interest was 
minimal in his lifetime). Nearly 40 are 
brought together here, along with rapid- 
fire sketches on paper, and though they 
could never attain the dazzle of the final 
marbles, they are often compelling ob- 
jects in their own right. 

A head of Saint Jerome, less than 14 





Gian Lorenzo Bernini, Head of Saint Jerome, 
ca. 1661, terracotta, 13°%s"' x 11%" x 9". 


inches high and described in the catalogue 
as having “shrinkage [and] cracking 
throughout,” is an exquisitely modeled 
portrait of old age. The bozzetto for The 
Blessed Ludovica Albertoni hints at the or- 
gasmic pitch attained in these grandiose 
commissions for Baroque cathedrals. The 
models for Bernini’s famous fountains, in- 


cluding a comically 
elongated lion, are 
miniature dramas in 
reddish clay. And a frag- 
mented Saint Longinus, 
missing his head and 
arms, is an unintention- 
ally modern exercise in 
fractured anatomy and 
curatorial reconstruc- 
tion. 

The ten-foot-tall clay 
angels arranged here on 
two rows of pedestals 
will be familiar to any- 
one who has visited 
Rome: their larger-than- 
life versions, each hold- 
ing a symbol related to 
the Passion, line the 
Ponte Sant’ Angelo and 
are among the sculptor’s 
last major projects (un- 
dertaken when he was 
70). With the very first 
object in the show—a 
sweet-faced, twisting 
figure of Charity, who 
holds an infant at her 
breast while three more tumble around 
her feet—one sees the beginnings of the 
taste for dramatic movement that would 
animate 17th-century art from Caravaggio 
to Rubens. 

The drawings gathered here—mostly 
studies in red or black chalk —can’t really 
compete with the lively little clay models, 
but a self-portrait of the young Bernini, 
made when he was around 30, shows a 
man whose clear-eyed seriousness is not 
to be undermined by dashing good looks. 

The exhibition, accompanied by an im- 
pressive catalogue, published by the Met, 
was organized by a team of heavy-hitting 
scholars, including Ian Wardropper, direc- 
tor of the Frick Collection; Anthony Sigel, 
a Harvard Art Museums conservator; and 
C.D. Dickerson III, curator of European art 
at the Kimbell Art Museum in Fort Worth, 
Texas (which co-organized the show). A 
sprightly video of Bernini’s many monu- 
ments in the Holy See and a large wall 
covered with diagrams, photos, and expla- 
nations of how the sketches were made 
contribute to an understanding of the 
artist’s genius, which sought to rival 
Michelangelo’s more than a century ear- 
lier. This is the kind of show the Met does 
with panache: scholarly, intimate, and 
profoundly satisfying. —Ann Landi 
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Gerhard Richter, 927-4 STRIP, 2011, unique digital print mounted between 
Aludibond and Perspex (Diasec), 78%" x 173%". Marian Goodman. 


Gerhard Richter 


Marian Goodman 

Gerhard Richter’s anti-utopian, anti- 
iconic, and anti-ideological abstract 
works were begun shortly after his de- 
fection from East Germany. The paint- 
ings, from his “Colour Charts” of 1966 
(10 Colours, 192 Colours) to his 
squeegeed nonexpressive abstractions of 
the 1980s, were never really abstract. 
Nor were his simultaneous photorealist 
works—burning candles or blurry gray 
images of dead terrorists—ever really 
realism. Rather, they were Conceptual 
works that were not exactly paintings 
but were about painting. It’s a crucial 
distinction, brought into being by 
Richter himself, whose investigations of 
representation and abstraction in the age 
of mechanical reproduction, hype, and 
digital technology have altered the way 
we think. 

Richter, at 80, may be the most fiercely 
logical as well as consequential Concep- 
tualist at work today. No, make that 
Meta-Conceptualist. Although his recent 
“Strip Paintings” (2012), shown here, 
may look like earlier artists’ stripe paint- 
ings, they make most of those others 
seem deluded or naive. 

For example, in 2011, Richter took one 
of his squeegeed abstractions —Abstract 
Painting 724-4, dated 1990—and digi- 
tally broke down a strip of it by dividing, 
multiplying, and reversing it into its own 
mirror image until it became an elaborate 
fractal pattern. He then digitally reduced 
that pattern even further, to the point 
where the vertically sliced bands ap- 
proach invisibility, leaving an almost infi- 
nite series of bewildering, seductive, 
infra-thin horizontal bands of color. In 
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this show, these one-of-a-kind printouts 
were displayed with one of Richter’s 
equally dehumanized glass-and-steel 
structures —a further distancing device 
in his esthetics of refusal. 

The “Strip Paintings” are about the 
tendency for abstraction to turn into 
decoration and pattern. These new 
works—radical quasi-industrial ready- 
mades—are relentless, self-reflexive, 
vertiginous, and far from antiseptic and 
glib. They may lack intention, but they 
do away with the materiality of paint 
and the perceptual voyeurism of photog- 
raphy. They compensate by being highly 
conceptual and spectacular. They’re 
shocking, dizzying, gorgeous, and inde- 
scribably brilliant, as well as slightly nau- 
seating. And their implications are 
chilling: they presage the end of art. 

— Kim Levin 


Andrea Zittel 


Andrea Rosen 

Andrea Zittel continued to hone her vi- 
sion for a streamlined household, and, 
as always, the work teetered along the 
fence separating utilitarian design and 
high art. The focus here was on fabric 
“panels”: blankets, rugs, curtains, pon- 
chos, dresses, and bags (all made in 





2012). In everyday life, of course, these 
coverings would expand into three di- 
mensions, but affixed to the gallery 
walls, almost everything became a flat 
rectangle. 

The patterns on the pieces included 
stripes, plaids, and color blocks. Gold and 
black were the dominant tones through- 
out, followed by rust, tan, brown, and 
gray. In other words, it all mirrored the 
natural hues of the California high 
desert, where Zittel has her home-studio 
complex, A-Z West. The artist famously 
immerses herself in projects by wearing a 
uniform while she works, and this time 
around, that uniform was one of her 
boxy sleeveless dresses (which don’t look 
boxy at all when draped over the body). 
So, in a way, deeply personal elements 
penetrate the pared-down designs. 

Zittel’s most compelling creations 
have always been her sleek yet cozy 
furniture and self-contained pods, but 
these were conspicuously absent from 
the show. However, hints of furniture 
did appear in A-Z Carpet Furniture: 
Cabin, a marvelous nylon rug with basic 
shapes that represent a bed, dresser, 
table, and chairs. It’s an architectural 
plan reduced to vivid blocks. 

Demonstrations for how other “pan- 
els” would function in the world were 
found in a cheeky PowerPoint presenta- 
tion and in playful gouache paintings 
featuring members of the A-Z West 
gang, who show us a striped “cover” 
being used as a bedspread, a cloak, a 
tunnel, and a fort. Through these paint- 
ings, we could see that a panel is more 
than just a parallelogram—it’s a thing of 
imaginative versatility. —Trent Morse 


Leonardo Drew 


Sikkema Jenkins 

A sign at the entrance to Leonardo 
Drew’s overpowering show warned view- 
ers to watch their heads. Inside, a waist- 
high, partially burned block of wood 





Andrea Zittel, A-Z Panel Bag (Set of Four), 2012, wool 
comprised of four elements, 20%" x 17%" each, overall dimensions variable, Andrea Rosen. 


JESSICA ECKERT 





Leonardo Drew, Number 162, 2012, wood, metal, paint, 
gouache, thumbtacks, ballpoint pen, graphite, and paper, 


123" x 185" x 24". Sikkema Jenkins. 


stood like a sentinel guarding an enor- 
mous installation that had taken a month 
to build. Looming overhead was a precar- 
ious blackened-wood contraption resem- 
bling the scorched remains of a 
destroyed ocean liner. Ashes and debris 
were scattered across the floor. 

Drew’s construction wound through 
two more rooms like a jerry-built parti- 
tion, supported by diagonal beams at ei- 
ther side. At the end, reached by ducking 
beneath two low doorways, a forest of 
extra beams leaned against a wall. The 
entire installation was suggestive of a 
Louise Nevelson sculpture that had ex- 
ploded and run amok. But, set as it was 
in a pristine gallery space, Drew’s instal- 
lation lost some of its drama and raw 
power. It almost had an air of con- 
trivance. The 12 reliefs hanging more se- 
dately on the walls included menacing 
conglomerations of protruding wood and 
metal as well as a tidy little snake assem- 
bled from small pieces of weathered 
wood. All of these pieces were really 
quite contained. 

The exhibition’s most interesting as- 
semblage, Number 162 (2012), resembles 
a bulletin board in an artist’s studio. In- 
corporating a variety of materials and 
scales, the piece is structured by a grid 
made of heavy paper holding various 
small collages that could be studies for 
larger works. Sand, dirt, small pencil 
sketches, ambiguous glovelike paper 
sculptures, and some incongruously 
graceful biomorphic pieces of plywood 
surround a large central area of bristling 
beams and roots. The show’s sole bit of 
color could also be found in this piece, a 
single glowing brushstroke labeled “PT 


Barnum Blue” —a welcome 
touch of breathing space 
within a dark, even suffo- 
cating, exhibition. 
—FElisabeth Kley 


EUGeN.. 
schonebeck 


David Nolan 
In 1966, at the age of 30, 
German artist Eugen 
Schonebeck stopped mak- 
ing art. Little known in the 
United States, despite his 
postwar prominence in Ger- 
many, he has spent the last 
46 years “simply living his 
life,” says the Berlin-based curator of this 
intriguing show, Pamela Kort. 

Born in Dresden, Schonebeck attended 
art school in West Berlin in 1955. After a 





Eugen Schonebeck, Untitled, 1962, 
tusche on paper (double-sided), 
11%" x 8%". David Nolan. 


brush with art informe! during a 1956 
visit to Paris, he adopted the urgent, 
dash-and-stroke method of French 
tachism, and the show’s abstract black- 
and-white drawings from this period are 
dizzyingly wild. Rendered in tusche and 


pencil, they display a masterful command 


of space and composition—notwith- 
standing their apparent spontaneity — 
and possess the gestural energy of 
Fauvism, though without its vibrant 
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color. From their turbulent surfaces 
emerge harmonious constructions that 
conjure landscape, architecture, and even 
written language. 

The mostly untitled works on paper 
from 1960 onward are darker and seethe 
with the traumatic inheritance of World 
War II. Tangles of gnarled black lines 
writhe around tumescent masses; in 
1961, the tortured forms begin to uncoil 
into figuration, all etched in frenetic 
crosshatches. In compositions such as 
Hanged Man (1962), the artist introduces 
deformed figures with faceless heads on 
thick necks and bulbous protrusions in 
place of severed limbs. The look is famil- 
iar, recalling the grotesque style of Georg 
Baselitz, who was in fact Schonebeck’s 
friend and collaborator. 

All of Schénebeck’s work, much of it 
never seen outside of Germany, is in- 
fused with melancholy. Channeling his 
bleak view of humanity, these rare draw- 
ings and paintings — with their fraught, 
sinewy lines and sickly palettes of pink 
and green—capture the spirit of the 
artist in a spasm of sublimation, engaging 
childhood traumas and fears at their 
most volatile, and potentially fecund, 
point. —Emily Nathan 


Iznar Patkin 


Jewish Museum 

With “The Messiah’s glAss,” this opu- 
lently melancholy show, Izhar Patkin 
brilliantly pursued the exploration of 





Izhar Patkin, The Messiah’s glAss, 2003-7, glass 
and steel, 43" x 85" x 124", installation view. 
Jewish Museum. 
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painting and narrative he began in the 
1980s. Inside an ornate wood-paneled 
gallery, a set of delicate tulle curtains 
surrounded the viewer on all sides, like a 
room-size mural. 

Fragments of snapshots recalling Israel’s 
history, including a group of Arabs on the 
Jaffa—Tel Aviv beach; Zionism’s secular 
founder, Theodor Herzl, ushering the 
viewer to a vacant conference table; and a 
distant burning warship, materialize on 
the cloth (called “illusion” in the fabric 
trade). Painted with the aid of an enor- 
mous printer, these com- 
puter-generated found 
and invented images rip- 
ple over Patkin’s pleated 
canvases like film projec- 
tions, transforming barri- 
ers that usually separate 
into porous screens telling 
stories of their own. 

Transparency is key in 
the monumental clear 
glass sculpture The Mes- 
siah’s glAss (2003-7), 
which dominated the cen- 
ter of the room. It is a 
version of the legendary 
Ark of the Covenant'’s 
palanquin, merging the Torah’s Ark with 
an ass. An altar-like table with four don- 
key legs holds a decapitated donkey head 
bearing a crown made of donkey ears. The 
sculpture refers to an unsettling interpre- 
tation of the biblical prophecy that the 
Messiah will arrive riding on a humble ass. 
A growing group of religious Zionists now 
believes that the donkey is the secular 
Jew, whose creativity gives birth to the 
state of Israel, while his rider is the reli- 
gious Jew who will finally prevail. 

The sculpture summons up centuries of 
Western religious pageantry with all of 
its color removed, as if esoteric doctrines 
had succumbed to the clarity of truth. By 
replacing the Torah with an animal’s 
head, Patkin uses his hybrid donkey-Ark 
to make an emphatic statement in defi- 
ance of fundamentalism’s rise: secularism 
is Israel's true soul. —Elisabeth Kley 





Analia S 


Analia Saban and 
Susan Philiosz 


Tanya Bonakdar 

The most interesting pieces in “Gag,” 
Analia Saban’s witty show in this 
gallery’s upstairs space, were made of 
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aban, Trough (flesh) [detail], 2012, oil paint on primed canvas, 


white acrylic paint that had been cast 
into perfect simulations of common util- 


itarian fabric and then draped over un- 
primed stretched-linen canvases. In 
California King Fitted Bed Sheet with 


Broken Elastic (2012), for example, 


every wrinkle and frayed edge of a 


worn household item is meticulously re- 


produced. Two Stripe Bath Towel with 
Tag and Stain (2012), another work re- 
placing painting’s high-minded spiritual 


associations with references to everyday 


existence, even includes a brown stain. 








a a e 
56" x 70" x 9". Tanya Bonakdar. 


Saban’s melancholy existential jokes 
extend even further in Trough (flesh), 
2012, a stiff expanse of draped, primed 
linen hanging over a wooden frame. The 
bottom is folded into a pocket filled 
with 110 pounds of wet, flesh-colored 
oil paint—the same weight as the 
artist— turning the work into a 
mordant conceptual dismantling 
of formalism, illusion, and self- 
expression. 

The Distant Sound, an evoca- 
tive installation by Susan 
Philipsz downstairs, combined 
train whistles recorded at sta- 
tions in Berlin with melancholy, 
disjointed music from a 1910 
opera of the same name by Aus- 
trian composer Franz Schreker. 
Separated into sonic fragments, 
the noises emerged from speak- 
ers hung randomly across oppo- 
site walls, with two large 
photographs of cables running 
across overcast country land- 
scapes between them. In the 
back room, a monitor played 
2001 footage of New York’s No. 7 
subway train passing back and 
forth in front of Philipsz’s studio 






Michael Rakowitz, The Breakup (det 
original 1967 Sgt Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band album 


window, titled Bird by Bird. 

A visual and aural symphony of allu- 
sions to travel ensued: wires carrying 
communication, trains moving people, and 
music emerging from various parts of the 
room. Two speakers placed on the gallery 
window outside emitted toots from clar- 
inets and horns, like an invisible orchestra 
tuning up before playing an open-ended 
composition. —FElisabeth Kley 


Michael Rakowitz 


Lombard Freid Projects 

Many Beatles fans and biographers, not 
to mention former members, blame Yoko 
Ono for the band’s breakup. Chicago- 
based artist Michael Rakowitz, however, 
prefers to see its unraveling as allegorical 
—relating it to the failure of peace ef- 
forts in the Middle East and, more gener- 
ally, the intractability of human conflict. 
His multimedia exhibition “The 
Breakup,” initially commissioned by 
Jerusalem’s Al-Ma’mal Foundation for 
Contemporary Art as a 2010 radio series 
for a Palestinian station, imagined paral- 
lels among communication breakdowns 
in the region, aborted diplomacy, political 
feuds and negotiations, and the band’s 
dissolution. 

Incorporating his original broadcasts, 
videos, drawings, and memorabilia both 
“real and imagined,” the artist wove Mid- 
dle Eastern history together with infor- 
mation gleaned from 150 hours of 
audiotape made during the shooting of a 


mall 





Mite 


ail), 2012, 


cover, color magazine printouts, 12" x 12". 
Lombard Freid Projects. 


JEAN VONG 


Dorothea Rockburne, “E” Study for Scalar, 
1970, chipboard, crude oil, paper, and nails, 
30" x 20" x 1". Craig F. Starr. 


Beatles documentary. In four glass vit- 
rines, Rakowitz juxtaposed Beatles 
ephemera with archival material—much 
of it rare, such as a 1967 Christmas card 
from Egyptian president Gamal Abdel 
Nasser and samples of Israeli currency 
planned for use in the occupied territo- 
ries but never printed. 

Editorializing directly on the glass in 
black pen, Rakowitz illuminated unex- 
pected political nuances connected with 
each object, including an Israel-pressed 
Beatles LP whose origin was concealed to 
circumvent an Arab boycott and a home- 
made ticket for a concert in Israel, can- 
celled, it says, for its likelihood to cause 
“hysteria and mass disorder among 
young people.” Study for The Breakup — 
Maps (2010-12), which pairs street plans 
of Jerusalem with a “Beatles map of Liv- 
erpool” from the 1970s, suggests that the 
Holy City and the shaggy-haired min- 
strels have been the objects of similar 
idolatry. 

Anchoring the exhibition’s esoteric as- 
sociations were numerous references to a 
“comeback” concert— scheduled in 1969 
for somewhere in North Africa—that 
created friction in the band and never 





happened. Had the show taken 
place, Rakowitz implies, it 
might have brought the embat- 
tled peoples of that region to- 
gether, at least for one utopian 
moment. —Emily Nathan 


Dorothea 
Rockbume 


Craig F. Starr 

You don’t have to understand 
set theory or other mathemati- 
cal concepts to sense the spatial 
relations and dynamism in 
Dorothea Rockburne’s early 
works, although the artist 
maintains that these are the 
foundations of her work. 

The small drawings on paper 
in this intellectually and es- 
thetically engaging show, dat- 
ing from 1967 to 1972, 
provided a beautiful introduc- 
tion to Rockburne’s basically 
idea-driven art. 

She has said her work is all 
about “nature as understood 
mathematically,” which is not 
quite a giveaway, since it’s re- 
ally about her own versions of math and 
astronomy and her attempt to let the 
work explain it for her. It is also about 
the materials themselves and the seem- 
ingly alchemical processes whereby 
they interact and suggest their poten- 
tial. The complexities of color relations 
within a limited spectrum and of tex- 
tural associations, also within a narrow 
scope, enable us to concentrate and not 
be distracted. 


Mark Mastroianni, Autumn Fence, 2012, mixed pigments on gessoed 
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“E” Study for Scalar (1970), for exam- 
ple, composed of chipboard, crude oil, 
paper, and nails, hits an intellectual spot, 
linking the artist’s physical and mental 
concerns. Rectangles of earth tones and 
mottled surfaces suggest walls and soil, 
while nails on the face of the image affix 
it to the wall, linking nature and artifice, 
idea and construct. 

In the subtle Drawing Which Makes It- 
self (1972), Rockburne provides a sense 
of her art-making process, paradoxically 
demonstrating the accidental nature of 
carefully planned but ever-aging works. 
Lines, penciled and folded, offer varia- 
tions on triangles and trapezoids, with 
the implied potential for unfolding allud- 
ing to sculptural depth. 

Time is the chief protagonist, as it in- 
teracts with materials by changing tones, 
showing age and vulnerability, and pro- 
jecting in these works an unexpected 
poignancy. 

Among the most unassuming and ap- 
pealing drawings was the 5/%-by-4-inch 
Silence I (1972), consisting of labels on 
paper. The glue has yellowed, the labels’ 
edges have softened, and the drawing’s 
sublime simplicity effectively summed up 
the show’s wondrous conceptual and vi- 
sual elegance. —Barbara A. MacAdam 


Mark Mastroianni 


Woodward 
In the richly detailed works here, the 
humble was made to appear substantial 
and monumental. Mother Earth’s less os- 
tentatious handiwork was depicted with 
exquisite, supersize specificity. 
Mastroianni uses a clever collage tech- 
nique in which photographic elements 





i 


wood panels, 72” x 144". Woodward. 
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are laid onto gessoed tar paper, atop 
which is painted a desolate universe de- 
scribed in a dreamy kind of realism. 

Subjects include a salt mound that 
crowds the edges of one large canvas, 
while a fading compost pile, a giant 
snowball, a hay bale, an inexplicably 
muted bonfire, and a barren plowed field 
populate others. The artist makes certain 
that human presence is felt in each of his 
nature-based compositions, although 
there are no actual figures in evidence. 

Gnarled wire fences, labeled cardboard 
boxes, and “Posted” signs disrupt the 
lovely, modest landscapes. Yet despite 
the fact that some might view such inter- 
ventions as eyesores, they sustain the ul- 
timate wonder and beauty of nature, as 
Mastroianni describes them. In fact, he 
renders everything that is familiar and 
ubiquitous as somehow important and 
enduring. 

Dandelion Field (2011), a 71-inch- 
square work consisting of two canvases 
abutting each other, depicts a landscape 
that is verdant but not lush; it is dappled 
with white seed heads on the verge of 
being carried off by the wind. A rudi- 
mentary man-made fence of bent twigs 
and sagging rope frames the vista, which 
is dominated by an enormous cottony 
dandelion coming toward the viewer and 
rising off the top edge of the canvas. 
Here, as in all of Mastroianni’s works, a 
small event or locale is made dramatic 
and breathtaking. Our relationship to 
Earth, the artist seems to be saying, 
though complicated and often troubled, 
can also be viewed as harmonious. In 
these landscapes of the mind, even a tree 
with sawed-off limbs remains regal and 
proud. — Doug McClemont 


‘Silver Wind: 


The Arts of 
Sakal HOitsu 
(1761-1828) 


Japan Society 

Through January 6 

The subject of this ravishing exhibition 
is Sakai Hoitsu, an aristocrat turned 
Buddhist monk who moved in a culti- 
vated circle of artists and literati in the 
old capital of Edo. His earliest works, 
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Sakai Hoitsu, Maples and Cherry Trees, after 1817, pair of six-panel folding screens; ink, colors, 
and gold leaf on paper, each screen 65" x 1344". Japan Society. 


portraits of courtesans, were in the style 
of ukiyo-e — depictions of the city’s 
pleasure quarters, the “floating world.” 
Around the turn of the 19th century, 
Hoitsu developed a profound interest in 
the artist Ogata Korin, after whom the 
Rinpa movement in painting is named. 
Rinpa painting—on view also at the 
Metropolitan through January 13 in the 
exhibition “Designing Nature” —is 
sometimes marked by an extreme sim- 
plification of forms, strong decorative 
values, and vibrant color. Its subjects 
are often taken from court literature 
and poetry of the classical period. 

Waves (ca. 1815), a pair of six-panel 
folding screens almost 25 feet long and 
executed in ink and silver, is Héitsu’s re- 
sponse to a similar work by Korin. A les- 
son in virtuoso brushwork, it is a 
spectacular onslaught of waves that 
seems about to envelop the viewer, 
swelling and cresting in the storm and 
breaking in sharp claws and blotchy 
whorls of ink. 

Later in life, Hoitsu became interested 
in a broader range of subjects and styles. 
At the transition is a two-panel folding 
screen, Persimmon Tree, painted in late 
autumn 1816. (The precise season is al- 
ways important to Hditsu.) The last fruits 
and dying leaves cling to a twisted tree 
that bends in the breeze. Grasses wave 
around its base, and blank paper sug- 
gests the colorless sky of a bleak autumn 
day. 

Hoitsu’s leading pupil, Suzuki Kiitsu 
(1796-1858), is also featured in the exhi- 
bition. Outstanding is a set of hanging 
scrolls, Three Poetic Evenings (ca. 
1833-43), which distills three poems 
from a medieval compilation. Wooded 
mountains rising above the clouds, a pine 


dark against the sky, a thatched cottage 
at the water's edge, grasses and a single 
bird—with only the palest touches of 
color, they express to perfection the sad- 
ness of the beautiful, transitory world. 
—Sylvia Hochfield 


Sally Mann 


Edwynn Houk 

For this visually arresting and deeply af- 
fecting exhibition, titled “Upon Reflec- 
tion,” photographer Sally Mann presented 
a unique body of ambrotypes: stark, sil- 
very black-and-white self-portraits that 
instantly distinguished themselves from 
the artist's well-known images of her 
young daughters. This series, created over 
the past six years, consists of single 15-by- 
13%-inch images, as well as triptychs and 
grids of similarly sized pictures. All were 
made from collodion wet-plate positives 
on black glass and finished with a sandarac 
varnish (tree resin, lavender oil, and grain 





Sally Mann, Untitled (Self-Portrait), 2006-12, 
ambrotype, 15" x 13%". Edwynn Houk. 
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alcohol). The 61-year-old artist 
began making these haunting 
self-portraits after a 2006 
horseback riding accident left 
her bruised and bedridden, not 
to mention heartsick over the 
death of the horse. 

What began as an effort to 
document her pain turned 
into a prolonged meditation 
on identity and aging. The 
artist’s labor-intensive, delib- 
erately distressed reflective 
plates were chemically and 
physically scratched and 
blurred, and the images ap- 
pear to be deteriorating be- 
fore our eyes. Their mirrored 
surfaces transform with the 
effects of light. In some pho- 
tos, blackness threatens to 
envelop the artist’s visage; in 
others, a torso emerges from 
a pool of silver. Shadows, par- 
ticularly in the larger grids, 
add to the impression that 
this everywoman is either in 
motion, perhaps experiencing 
discomfort, or asleep and 
dreaming. 

Each of these untitled works demon- 
strates photography’s singular ability to 
operate as a metaphor for the fragility of 
identity and the anarchy of time. The 
ambrotypes, whether focused on the face 
or bare torso of the artist, seemed caught 
in the process of fading—arguably like 
the subject herself. In this way, artist, 
subject, and image poetically merge. 

— Doug McClemont 


Laurie Lambrecht 


Rick Wester Fine Art 

The most impressive photographs in 
Laurie Lambrecht’s poetic exhibition 
“China, 2009” were in the diptych Impe- 
rial Palace (#2 and #3). These two con- 
nected images of an expanse of 
twisting, gnarled branches from an an- 
cient tree call to mind traditional Chi- 
nese ink paintings. The multitudes of 
dying gray-green leaves that seem ready 
to drop to the ground also gracefully al- 
lude to impermanence and age, while 
the background, a wall painted red, in- 
troduces a color that is highly signifi- 
cant in China. Having symbolized good 
luck for centuries, red also denotes the 
Communist Party, an entity that stood 





Laurie Lambrecht, Koi (#2), 2009, archival pigment 
print, 34%" x 24". Rick Wester Fine Art. 


for destroying everything the Imperial 
Palace represents, although the actual 
palace survives as a tourist attraction. 

Other photographs, featuring such 
fragments of autumn landscapes as 
fields of withered leaves dangling 
against expanses of water and sky, seem 
to hint that China’s natural beauty is 
struggling to survive in the teeth of the 
country’s relentless industrialization. 
However, living creatures do appear in 
Koi (#2), a picture of the fiery bodies of 
fish swimming in all directions in dark 
water below a leafless branch. Although 
the same animals can be found in 
Hangzhou Koi, their glowing surfaces 
are so obscured by brown and pale gray 
reflections of leaves and the sky that 
the image resembles an abstraction of 
marbled paper. 

Hanghzou Pond, an even more deli- 
cate composition, captures some spindly 
branches reflected in a melancholy ex- 
panse of water. Fallen from unseen 
trees, star-shaped crimson leaves are 
scattered across the pond’s surface. Red 
thus sang against neutral hues in three 
different forms in this exhibition: on vi- 
brant fish, on a wall,.and on leaves that 
are ready to die. —Elisabeth Kley 
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Flowers 

The People’s Republic of China is obsessed 
with gargantuan engineering projects. As 
its economy keeps rising, so do new su- 
persize bridges, dams, factories, residential 
towers, and even entire cities. Good-bye, 
agricultural society; hello, industrial 
progress. South African photographer 
Nadav Kander’s brilliant and revelatory 
pictures focus on this phenomenon— 
often as structures are being built (or 
falling apart)—through the lens of the 
mighty Yangtze River as it wends from the 
open Qinghai-Tibet plateau to the busy 
port of Shanghai. All along this 4,000-mile 
journey, which Kander made going up- 
stream over a three-year period, we see 
where First World aspirations intersect 
with Third World realities. 

In addition to architectural hulks, there 
are people in many of the compositions. 
Kander shoots them from a distance so 
that they appear dwarfed by bridges and 
the wide Yangtze. They have picnics, fish, 
wash a motorbike, stand aboard a rickety 
houseboat, or simply brood by the shore. 
We enter the scenes through them. 

In Bathers, Yibin, Sichuan (2006), a 
group of men in Speedos gathers on a 
rock for a dip in the Yangtze’s leaden wa- 
ters while a smokestack across the river 





Nadav Kander, Chongqing VI (Sunday Afternoon), 
Chongqing Municipality, 
2006, C-print, 48%" x 58%". Flowers. 


pumps fumes into the already smog- 
choked sky. It could be a 21st-century up- 
date of George Bellows’s River Rats, in 
which bathers clamber over rocks beside 
the polluted East River in New York. That 
famous painting was made 100 years be- 
fore Kander’s photo, during a time when 
the U.S. economy was gaining on Europe’s 
through heavy manufacturing and cheap 
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Kathleen Cullen Fine Arts. 


labor, just as China’s is doing now. 
Remarkably, no matter where Kander 
shot his pictures, the air quality appears 
the same as in Bathers. This haze, along 
with grayish-tawny tones throughout, 
gives the series an astonishing (if eerie) 
consistency. Smog, it seems from these 
photos, is both a great unifier and a dis- 
mal by-product in China’s quest for 
superpower status. —Trent Morse 


Jonathan Beer 


Kathleen Cullen Fine Arts 

Jonathan Beer's vivid oil paintings here 
(all 2012), in which flat, monochromatic 
swathes suggest buildings and blurred 
landscapes, were tight agglomerations of 
elements that would usually be perceived 
as fragments. The bright planes of color, 
animated by pronounced brushstrokes, 
glide over or around the structures — 
appearing as solid or in states of disas- 
sembly. This is how Beer establishes his 
sense of perspective, and it is a continu- 
ally shifting one. 

Sometimes, as in Trapper Keeper, 
added elements such as Venetian blinds 
reveal only a semblance of what lies be- 
hind. In other works, Beer plays with 
bold, simple lines to graphically indicate 
a mountainscape (CB Variation 1 and CB 
Variation 2) or the edge of a cloud or top 
of a wave (North by Northwest), all set 
against brushy, sail-like rectangles. 

Along with the artist's flat patches of 
color and plays on perspective, the show 
featured impressions of landscapes as 
might be recalled from dreams. Separated 
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Jonathan Beer, CB Variation 1, 2012, oil on canvas, 23" x 23". 


at Birth presents a green sea 
(or lawn) and a bright pink sky 
that could be viewed through a 
window, perhaps as the setting 
for a patchwork ship whose 
colors overflow its boundaries. 
CB Variation 1 describes a lake 
set amid vertiginous peaks, 
with grass-rimmed yellow is- 
lands floating in it; a thick 
black zigzag line running across 
the picture adds a graphic, ab- 
stract dimension to the soft, 
painterly scene below. 

Songs from an Ancient Land 
looks like a soundstage assem- 
bled around pieces of a shat- 
tered house; a half-sunk ship 
is lifted to the top of the can- 
vas in Tell Me Why 2; and 
clean white rectangles in Unti- 
tled lead out to a multicolored pile of 
wreckage whose edges blend into an im- 
pressionistic seascape. 

Absent any signs of life, some of these 
assorted scenes could be viewed as post- 
apocalyptic. But more than that, they 
are like postcards from a color-bombed 
civilization. — Kiki Turner 


shen Wel 


Daniel Cooney Fine Art 

In “I Miss You Already,” Shen Wei’s ongo- 
ing series of exquisite nude self-portrait 
color photographs, the artist can be 
viewed as either poised for action or 
meditative and at rest, depending on the 
contexts or implied situations, which are 





always highly suggestive. Wei dramati- 
cally reveals his elegant body for the 
viewer's delectation. 

Inspired by the lighting and scenery in 
Dutch Old Master paintings, Untitled 
Self-Portrait (Toes), 2011, shows Shen 
standing in a weathered green rowboat 
partially filled with water, his leg grace- 
fully extended as he tests the water with 
his toe. In Untitled Self-Portrait (Bal- 
ance), 2011, he keeps himself precari- 
ously erect atop a rock in the midst of an 
enormous cave, spreading his arms while 
contemplating the danger below. Again 
contrasting his glowing body with the 
harshness of nature, he poses in a smaller 
dark cave for Untitled Self-Portrait 
(Bent), 2009, doing a backbend, as if 
testing his flexibility. 

Two photographs featuring other 
naked people evoke a different kind of 
vulnerability. In Untitled Self-Portrait 
(Syracuse), 2011, Shen tilts his head 
back and closes his eyes while a black 
man whose head is cropped by the 
frame gently grasps his throat. A homo- 
erotic situation of mingled trust and 
menace is implied. Untitled Self-Portrait 
(Woodstock), 2011, features Shen sitting 
on the side of a hotel bed staring out 
into the distance. A woman kneels at his 
side and a man sleeps beside him, but 
Shen’s soulful expression contradicts 
any sexual interpretation of the scene. 
Exposed and unprotected in informal 
situations, the artist insinuates his body 
into the outside world, poised at the 
edge of an always undefined future. 

— Elisabeth Kley 





Shen Wei, Untitled Self-Portrait (Bent), 2009, digital C-print, 30" x 45". Daniel Cooney Fine Art. 
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Youth from over 60 countries have voiced their 
hopes through Pieces for Peace, and their ideas 
have started a movement. Their art has been 
featured in a traveling exhibition that toured 

the United States, Spain, Egypt, Germany, Israel, 
and the European Parliament in Belgium. It has 
inspired Peace Walls in New York, Pakistan, Israel, 
and the U.K., with another being planned in Berlin. 


Contribute to our program by purchasing our 
Peace Book or Peace Cards with images of the 
artworks that participating you have created! 
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Claes Oldenburg 


The Menil Collection 

Houston 

Through February 3 

Mounted in conjunction with the Menil 
Collection’s 25th anniversary, this exhibi- 
tion is perfectly in keeping with the mu- 
seum’s scholarly esthetic— quiet, 





Sas 


Claes Oldenburg, Strange Eggs V, 1957, collage 
mounted on cardboard, 14%" x 11". 
The Menil Collection. 


nuanced, and important. Titled “Claes 
Oldenburg: Strange Eggs,” it presents a 
suite of 18 rarely exhibited collages on 
cardboard from the collection of the 
artist and his late wife, Coosje van 
Bruggen, installed within the darkened, 
hushed spaces of the museum’s Surreal- 
ism galleries. 

The title of the series—made in 1957 
and ‘58, a seminal period in Oldenburg’s 
career that followed his move to New 
York —seems to reference Strange Eggs V 
(1957), in which a pair of phallic protu- 
berances suggesting ostrich eggs is juxta- 
posed with an image of Fabergé’s 1906 
Moscow Kremlin Egg. Sourced from news- 
papers and magazines scavenged from the 
street and dime stores, the enigmatic im- 
agery in all the works requires viewers to 
decipher each collage sheet separately, 
and demonstrates the artist’s interest in 
the everyday. Black-and-white cutouts 
float against neutral backgrounds of card- 
board, appearing to hover in a void. 
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Protean Pop peeks through here and 
there: often blown up on thé page, there 
are glimpses of commercial dreams, from 
a woman’s manicured hand to a classic 
American automobile. In Strange Eggs 
XVIII (1957-58), an oversize photo 
shows black-eyed peas swimming in a 
pool of gravy that spills over a table like 
a waterfall, and Strange Eggs XIII 
(1957-58) depicts inflated slices of pie, 
presaging Oldenburg’s later monumental 
public projects. 

All told, the tantalizing collages —in 
which fragments from archeological 
relics collide with cutout bits of human 
faces, foodstuff, and animal bodies— 
share a sense of humor as well as Surre- 
alism’s dual factors of enchantment and 
creepiness. “Strange Eggs” seems to look 
back to that art moment, while foreshad- 
owing the rise of movements to come. 

— Catherine D. Anspon 


UP NOW 


Barbara Kruger 


Hirshhorn Museum 

Washington, D.C. 

Through 2014 

Barbara Kruger’s hard-hitting installation, 
“Belief+Doubt” (2012), sheaths nearly 
every square inch of the museum’s down- 
stairs lobby—only the ceiling is exempt 
—in the artist’s signature banner-style 
text. By pasting towering, all-caps 


~~ 





Barbara Kruger, Belief+Doubt, 2012, vinyl, 
dimensions variable, installation view. Hirshhorn Museum. 


mantras and questions such as “BE- 
LIEF+DOUBT=SANITY,’” “MONEY 
MAKES MONEY,” and “WHOSE 
POWER?” across the walls and floor, 


SEVALIFT 
es ws 


Kruger aims to encourage critical thinking 
about dogma, authority, and commerce. 

Taken alone, the words are gently 
provocative, if not anodyne. The overall 
effect of the work, though, is media sat- 
uration gone mad, a hellish Merzbau of 
throbbing black, red, and white that re- 
calls the most blatant group-think propa- 
ganda of the world’s worst regimes. The 
deployment of these mauling visuals 
seems to warn against indoctrination or 
seeking simple answers to complex prob- 
lems. It’s notable that the artist’s verbal 
aggression here is untempered by the 
photomontage she often includes for 
comic relief. Instead, a few random smi- 
ley faces are interspersed among the 
proclamations, suggesting a lunatic com- 
placence. 

The impressive installation is not 
without its problems. “WHOSE 
POWER?” is the first full phrase con- 
fronting visitors as they descend into 
the vinyl-letter-clad maelstrom. That 
question might prompt contemplation of 
corporate hegemony, government intru- 
sion into family planning, and beyond. 
Unfortunately, the next sight encoun- 
tered is the newly relocated museum 
gift shop, which is integrated into the 
installation with checkerboard floor tiles 
that feature more Kruger slogans. 
Kruger-themed souvenirs front the dis- 
play, offering a clear answer to the 
question of power: it’s commerce that 
has the clout to diffuse serious debate. 

For art-world in- 
siders, this con- 
flation of art, 
money, and self- 
promotion may 
seem tactical 
and sly—one of 
Kruger’s most 
famous axioms 
is “I shop there- 
fore I am.” To 
most viewers, 
however, it will 
likely appear 
cynical. 

The Hirshhorn 
commissioned 
“Belief+Doubt” 

as a Semi-perma- 
nent installation, 
but even with its panache and progres- 
sive intentions, these overwhelming 
graphics will be hard to live with. 

—Rex Weil 
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ih Exatrerais: 
Death and Life in 
2 1st-Century 
Haitian Art’ 


- Fowler Museum at UCLA 


Los Angeles 

Through January 20 

This stunning exhibition, curated by 
UCLA professor Donald J. Cosentino with 
a team including Fowler curator Patrick 
A. Polk, would be hopelessly depressing 
were it not so full of creative energy. The 





André Eugéne, Military glory, 2010, mixed 
media, 72" high. Fowler Museum at UCLA. 


subtitle of the show puts “death” before 
“life,” but the 33 artists represented re- 
spond to the realities of their country’s 
poverty, epidemics, and natural disasters 
with defiant industry. They seem to live 
by a Haitian version of the English 
proverb, “When the going gets tough, the 
tough get going.” 

Skeletal figures, corpses, and coffins 
appear frequently in political statements 
or apocalyptic narratives, often laced 
with humor. In Military glory (2010), 
André Eugéne has constructed a hilari- 
ously horrific soldier from auto parts 
and junkyard salvage. The warrior wears 
a helmet and raises a sword in victory, 
but his eyes are flashing light bulbs set 


into the hollows of a grinning skull, and 
his gigantic penis is a metal spring. 

The Vodou deity Baron Samedi, or 
Papa Gede, and his trickster sons are fa- 
vorite characters, but they seem to be 
oblivious or indifferent to Haiti’s plight. 
The figure in Didier Civil’s Gede triptych 
(2006) appears in women’s clothing, 
white face makeup, and sunglasses, 
stubbornly turning his back on his peo- 
ple. Le Baron triomphant (2011), a 
mixed-media wall work on nine panels 
of aluminum by Edouard Duval-Carrié, 
depicts a bare-footed, skull-faced man 
in top hat and tails overlooking a magi- 
cally starlit landscape, as if all is well in 
his delusions. 

Meticulously beaded fiber works are a 
major strength of the exhibition. Artists 
Evelyne Alcide and Myrlande Constant 
have used their beading skills to picture 
the aftermath of the massive January 
12, 2010, earthquake, also known to 
Haitians as “that thing.” In Alcide’s 
piece, Séisme (Earthquake), 2010, a 
turquoise sky and brightly painted 
buildings provide a cheerful backdrop 
for post-disaster, reconstructive action. 
In the foreground, fishtailed angels 
watch over able-bodied survivors as 
they care for the dead and wounded. 


— Suzanne Muchnic 
‘Look Both Ways’ 
Hosfelt Gallery 
San Francisco 


In September, Hosfelt moved its head- 
quarters to a large factory space in San 
Francisco’s rapidly gentrifying Mission 
District, the gallery scene’s new center of 
gravity. Honoring its 
15th year in busi- 
ness, the gallery in- 
augurated its 
skylighted new loca- 
tion with “Look 
Both Ways,” a group 
show of 31 works. 
Included were famil- 
iar names on Hos- 
felt’s roster, such as 
Tim Hawkinson, 
Byron Kim, and 
Michael Light. 

Jay DeFeo 
(1929-89), whose 
retrospective 
opened in November 
at the San Francisco 
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Museum of Modern Art, served as a 
bridge between eras of Bay Area art. As a 
luminary of the Beat Generation, she 
committed to self-consuming projects 
that occupied her for years, such as her 
massive painting The Rose (1958-66). 
Featured at Hosfelt were a number of 
photocollages in which disparate kinds of 
information keep the viewer's eye from 
deciding what it is seeing. These small- 
scale works are emblematic of DeFeo’s 
later, quieter style, and represent an im- 
pulse toward improvisational abstraction 
that still runs deep in the region’s con- 
temporary art. 

Also on view was Jim Campbell’s Tilted 
View (2012), a loose grid of 1,152 LED 
lights that form a knee-high plane over a 
sloped, black ground. Viewed from a cer- 
tain angle, the pulsations of light driven 
through the lattice by Campbell’s custom- 
designed electronics coalesced into 
coarsely pixelated moving imagery — 
video footage shot by the artist —that de- 
picted the surge and retreat of surf ona 
beach. 

Liliana Porter’s Man with Axe (2011) 
occupied a broad platform with a 
swathe of broken objects that tapered in 
width, terminating at a figurine of a 
man with an upraised axe. The trail of 
debris included splintered chairs, shat- 
tered mirrors, and ripped dollhouse fur- 
niture, and recalled Tony Cragg’s early 
floor assemblies. Staging the boundless 
damage that can spring from the im- 
pulse to demolish—with an added dash 
of wry humor—Porter’s panorama of 
destruction illuminated the creative 
construction offered by the rest of the 
show. — Kenneth Baker 





Liliana Porter, Man with Axe, 2011, wooden platform with objects, 
dimensions variable. Hosfelt Gallery. 
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Tony Feher, Untitled, 2012, PVC tubing 
and rope, dimensions variable, installation view. 
Anthony Meier Fine Arts. 


Tony Feher 


Anthony Meier Fine Arts 

San Francisco 

New York-based artist Tony Feher works 
in the Duchampian vein—repurposing 
found or prefabricated objects into low- 
tech art pieces that unabashedly demand 
commitment from their viewers. To ad- 
mire his work is to express confidence 
that an enlivening intelligence and cre- 
ativity underlie his ostensibly simple — 
and slight— gestures. 

For this exhibition, Feher contributed 
sculptures and installations that reference 
the omnipresence of drapery in Western 
art. For one untitled piece from 2012, he 
strung strands of looping, neon-yellow 
nylon twine from a metal pipe suspended 
horizontally near the gallery’s high ceiling, 
so that they fell in inverted concentric 
parabolas. Despite the twine’s bright color, 
the resulting sculpture was only faintly 
visible against the white wall. It neverthe- 
less recalled Frank Stella’s early, shaped 
canvases, and the term art critic Michael 
Fried coined —“deductive structure” — for 
the way their compositions mirror the 
shapes of their perimeters. 

For an untitled series from 2007, Feher 
scavenged small, asymmetrical scraps of 
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plywood, stained them with oil to bring 
out their grain, and hung them on the 
walls as abstract painting surrogates. An- 
other pendant sculpture was made of 
looped rope, beaded with segments of al- 
ternating pink and slate-blue PVC pipe. 
At a glance, the work looked vaguely like 
a nautical safety device, or even a gar- 
gantuan piece of junk jewelry. 

Typical of Feher’s work, all the art in 
the show had a degree of inherent 
charm—from the fugitive yellow of the 
draped nylon threads to the slinky 
suavity of the plywood grain. But the 
artist deliberately kept his artistic deci- 
sions hidden, so they seemed almost ar- 
bitrary. The paradoxical effect of this 
self-effacement was to claim a kind of 
modest, homely splendor for the ordi- 
nary and unnoticed. —Kenneth Baker 


David Kimball 
Anderson 


Bellas Artes Gallery 

Santa Fe 

David Kimball Anderson’s recent sculp- 
tures are derived from a sense of place— 
specifically Rome, which he first visited in 
2009, and Namche in Nepal, a region he’s 
never seen but one that intrigues him as a 
practitioner of Tibetan Buddhism. For this 
show, simply titled “Travel: Rome, Nam- 
che,” the artist juxtaposed worn, found 
objects —such as a rusted trough, a bat- 
tered colander, and Nepalese prayer 
flags—with incongruously sprightly mo- 
tifs and colorful flourishes. 

The results are quirky, playful, and vi- 
sually appealing, though to understand 
them completely requires some back- 
story. Pony Trough (2012) is a four- 
legged wooden basin with protruding 
“arms” of metal and wood; hung on the 
wall above it is a framed photograph of a 





David Kimball Anderson, Rome, Basin, 2010, steel and 
paint, 37" x 36" x 16". Bellas Artes Gallery. 


pony. The arrangement apparently al- 
ludes to the near-death experience of the 
artist’s friend, who traveled by pony to a 
Namche mountaintop, from where she 
was flown by plane to a hospital. 

In works like Rome, Water and Rome, 
Basin, both 2010 and made of mundane 
objects decorated with vibrant, cut-metal 
flowers, Anderson looked not to Rome’s 
grandiose monuments, but to more 
pedestrian evidence of daily life. The 
metal flowers, for instance, conjure the 
varied flora growing behind the Pan- 
theon. Rome, Santa Teresa (2012), a mys- 
terious white box whose gently 
burnished, gilded top bears a cross, sit- 
ting on an almost Moorish metal 
pedestal, obviously evokes the Holy See. 

These sculptures are teasing puzzle- 
paeans to time and place; they seem to 
function much like three-dimensional 
rebuses. If they don’t always cohere, 
they are nonetheless provocative in their 
allusiveness. —Ann Landi 


Fred Eversley 


David Richard Gallery 

Santa Fe 

Along with artists De Wain Valentine and 
Larry Bell, Brooklyn-born Fred Eversley 
came of age in the late 1960s during the 
Light and Space Movement in Los Ange- 
les. This concise retrospective of works 
from 1976 to 2011 offered a mesmerizing 
overview of his accomplishments, which 
have been often overlooked in the wake 
of more mind-bending experiments with 
similar mediums. Eversley made most of 
the pieces on view by injecting dyes into 
polyester resin, and then sanding and pol- 
ishing the resin after it set. 

The key to Eversley’s work is its ele- 
gance. His sculptures might initially sug- 
gest exquisite examples of Steuben glass, 
but they reveal themselves as far more 
complex as you spend time with them. 
Walk around a small, simple vessel like 
Seascape (2003) and myriad oceanic hues 
emerge —ultramarine and cerulean blues, 
purples, and even a seaweed-like color. 
The same happens with the slightly larger 
Pensive (2009), which glows with pale 
shades of lavender and pink while casting 
interlocking shadows on its base. Notre 
Dame (2001) is a shimmering obelisk 
reminiscent of a tall Gothic cathedral — 
but with a small indentation at its base, 
where the ethereal colors seem to pool 
before they thrust upward to take ona 





Fred Eversley, LA Red Eye Too, 1976, cast 
and polished polyester, 20" x 20" x 5". 
David Richard Gallery. 


celestial translucence. 

There was also fun to be had here 
with two early works from 1976—L.A. 
Red Eye Too and Indigo Vision. Looking 
through these lenslike objects, the other 
sculptures in the show, and the archi- 
tecture of the gallery itself, were dis- 
torted and fractured and a little bit 
trippy. When Eversley turns to bronze, 
as he did for Gemini Split (2004), the re- 
sult is coolly stylish but aloof, more a 
throwback to Brancusi than a look 
ahead to the irresistible possibilities of 
technology. —Ann Landi 


Laura Letinsky 


Valerie Carberry Gallery 
Chicago 
Photographer Laura Letinsky, a profes- 
sor in the art department at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is known for her 
postprandial still lifes. For this exquisite 
exhibition of six large photographs from 
her 2011 series “Ill Form and Void Full,” 
she added a bit of optical illusion to her 
carefully constructed tableaux, arrang- 
ing cutout magazine images of food and 
tableware into compositions with real- 
life objects to play with viewers’ per- 
ceptions. In the resulting hybrid 
collages, it is not immediately clear 
which is an actual object and which is 
merely a representation of one. 

In Untitled #16, a silver spoon glistens 
against a mostly white composition. A few 
orange-red flower petals are scattered in 


and around the negative space created by 
a piece of white paper, from which has 
been cut out the shape of a flower vase. 
The spoon and petals seem at once flat 
and alive, and the human trace on the 
scene is palpable. Indeed, the imaginary 
people who have abandoned a Letinsky 
photograph usually leave behind elegant 
messes of strewn flowers, half-eaten fruit, 
and glasses stained with wine, elements 
that take two-dimensional form in Unti- 
tled #8. This image depicts the remnants 
of a great repast, and a lone red cherry 
placed off to one side of the frame seems 
so real it almost pops off the wall. 
Despite their vividness, these are 
mostly quiet scenes. In Untitled #13, a 
dainty arrangement on a white sheet of 
paper is framed by a cold rectangle of 
light from a window. Shades of gray 
dominate the composition, which in- 
cludes petal-like shapes in the fore- 
ground and a silver fork—real or 
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usually black lines that appear to define 
regions of color give way to older lines 
underneath, and hues are half-sub- 
merged below strokes of oil, spray paint, 
oil stick, and pastel. Demarcation dis- 
solves as perimeters become more sug- 
gestive than decisive. 

Even the boldest works embrace un- 
certainty, acknowledging the fitful 
process of their own creation. Painted 
layers that evoke the passage of time | 
are energized by impulsive gestures that 
might have just occurred, with the 
spontaneity of a doodle on a scrap of 
paper. The borders of seemingly con- 
tained sections trail off. If the shapes 
assume the structural form of ziggurats 
or castles, the meandering lines sur- 
rounding them introduce organic curves 
and primitive crisscrosses, resembling 
fresh sutures. Whether displayed in a 
series of small drawings or in a master- 
ful taupe, black, and white 80-by-78- 
inch painting, Webster’s 








Valerie Carberry Gallery. 


not? —as well as scattered bits of yellow 
food scraps. In these lonely photographs, 
as with all her work, the Laura Letinsky 
signature—serene and intriguingly 
eerie—is clear as day. —Ruth Lopez 


Chuck Webster 


Steven Zevitas Gallery 

Boston 

Scratch the surfaces of Chuck Webster's 
abstract works—as the artist often 
does—and tales unfold. The 12 untitled 
pieces included in this show, all from 
2012, were products of an artist gleefully 
blurring the boundaries between painting 
and drawing. In these pictures, the thick, 






Laura Letinsky, Untitled # 8 (From the series: “Ill Form and Void Full”), 
2011, archival pigment print on Hanhemule paper, 534" x 45". 


new imagery extends into 
time as well as space, and 
is marked by a touching 
vulnerability. This exhibi- 
tion revealed an artist who 
has moved away from his 
signature technique— 
creating painted panels or 
sheets of paper dominated 
by a single colorful, quirky 
form—and has developed 
a visual language that 
bravely follows where his 
lines lead, to shapes or 
spaces that might burst 
forth, struggle, droop, or 
fade. While his art remains 
steadfastly rooted in ab- 
straction, his subject mat- 
ter veers closer than ever to human 
experience. —Joanne Silver 





Chuck Webster, Untitled, 2012, oil on panel, 48" x 60". 
Steven Zevitas Gallery. 
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Stedelijk Museum 


Amsterdam 

Mels Crouwel, lead architect of the 
Dutch design team at Benthem Crouwel 
Architects, has created an imposing, if 
perplexing, new addition to Amster- 
dam’s Stedelijk Museum that many are 
already calling “the bathtub.” Depend- 
ing on your viewpoint, this is not an un- 
fair moniker, as the building’s vast 
exterior shell is made from white syn- 
thetic Twaron panels. But it also offers a 
number of wonderful impressions when 
observed from the city’s grand, green 
Museumplein (museum plaza), toward 
which the new entrance now reorients 
the entire museum. All told, the expan- 
sion is a mostly successful addition to 
the Stedelijk’s 117-year history of pio- 
neering art ventures. 

The wing’s capacious new entry hall on 
the plaza level asserts its independence 
from AW. Weissman’s original 1895 
“Dutch Renaissance” structure by forcing 
visitors to climb a set of stairs before en- 
countering the museum’s vast collections 
of modern and contemporary art. It’s a 
slight inconvenience — but one that 
makes the seamless connection between 
the two buildings’ upper-floor galleries, 
both old and new, all the more pleasant a 
surprise. Bringing together Expressionist, 
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View of the Stedelijk Museum’s original building, built by A.W. Weissman in 1895, with the new Benthem Crouwel Architects addition. 


de Stijl, and CoBrA works, among others, 
these spacious galleries easily accommo- 
date large-format art. An entire room is 
devoted to Barnett Newman, Kandinsky 
is richly represented by some 40 pieces 
that include Improvisation 33 (Orient 1) 
of 1913, one of his finest works from 
that period, and another gallery features 
an exceptional collection of paintings by 
de Kooning, of whom the Stedelijk was 
an early champion. 

Engaging and unexpected juxtaposi- 
tions are consistent throughout the mu- 
seum, with one room presenting works 
by Agnes Martin, Frank Stella, Jo Baer, 
Brice Marden, Ellsworth Kelly, Robert 
Ryman, and Larry Bell. This provides vis- 
itors with fresh readings of even familiar 
artists, and offers an opportunity to 
study the history of abstraction from a 
vantage point that goes beyond French 
Cubism. 

While the upper floors are reserved 
for impressive masterworks, the lower 
galleries in the old building retain an in- 
timacy that is effective for exhibiting 
smaller-scale art. This includes an im- 
portant design collection, whose center- 
piece may be a unique assemblage of 
furniture by Gerrit Rietveld. Sculpture is 


prevalent as well: a majestic Richard 
Serra steel sculpture, Sight Point (for Leo 
Castelli), 1972-75, now installed near 
the new entry hall, suggests a physical 
support for the building’s overhang from 
some perspectives. And Donald Judd’s 
splendid, multicolored aluminum sculp- 
ture from 1969 greets visitors at the en- 
trance to the galleries. The contempo- 
rary design of the Crouwel building also 
highlights the museum’s commitment to 
showing work that has not yet been 
canonized—such as “Beyond Imagina- 
tion,” a group show of artists based in 
the Netherlands that closed in Novem- 
ber, and the first Mike Kelley retrospec- 
tive since the artist’s recent death, 
which will open this month. 

Elsewhere in the addition, Crouwel 
makes certain that we never confuse the 
original and the recent. The new struc- 
ture and the old one are separated by a 
glass-covered space, and the exterior of 
Weissman’s original building retains its 
red brick surface in the entrance hall. The 
virgin white of the new wing might not 
stand up to the strain of urban environ- 
mental pollution—but for now, it is a 
striking addition to the Stedelijk. 

—Tom L. Freudenheim 
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Image: detail, Prague Musicians, watercolor on rag paper, © Timothy J. Clark 2012 
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Egor Koshelev, After the Work, 2012, acrylic on 
canvas, 19%" x 17%". Regina Gallery. 


Egor Koshelev 


Regina Gallery 

London 

Russian artist Egor Koshelev (b. 1980) 
takes a street-art esthetic and twists it 
into a nightmarish vision of mutant ani- 
mals and underground captivity. His 
graffiti tags and Day-Glo colors some- 
times suggest public interventions—but 


without the political aspirations of street 


artists like Banksy. In this exhibition of 


new paintings and sculptures from 2012, 


Koshelev reveled in grotesque yet fanci- 
ful narratives, occasionally demonstrat- 
ing a flash of wit. 

In Finally Free, a nearly 7-by-10-foot 
acrylic on canvas, a man holding a broom 
crawls out of an underground tunnel 
while pursued by rats that gnaw at his 


heels, and emerges into a vibrant, psyche- 


delic landscape. According to the gallery, 
that figure —who appears again in other 


paintings —can be seen as Koshelev’s alle- 


gory for the struggling artist, fighting to 
make his way in a cruel world. In this 


light, the show seemed to recount his per- 
sonal Via Crucis, as if each painting repre- 


sented a kind of Station of the Cross. 

After The Work depicts an angry, hy- 
brid wolf-man, who supports a group of 
giant paintbrushes while the artist 


slumps, exhausted, on the ground behind 
him, chained to the wall like a prisoner of 


his craft. In Earthly Inspiration, our hero 
dives headfirst through a toilet bowl, 


pants down at his ankles and toilet paper 


flowing around him like parchment. If 
the image sounds over the top, it is. 
The show’s title, “Underground Mo- 


ments / Astro-Hipster Domine,” referred 
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to a Pink Floyd song, and many paintings 
had the graphic quality of ro¢k-music 
album covers. But although a variety of 
artistic influences—from the Old Masters 
to Surrealism—are present in Koshelev’s 
work, they all fight to be heard through 
the din of a tormented vision that could 
use a bit more refinement. 

— Roger Atwood 


Sturtevant 


Galerie Thaddaeus Ropac 

Paris 

Sturtevant, an 81-year-old American 
conceptual artist based in Paris, is best 
known for appropriating other artists’ 
techniques and signature motifs— Andy 
Warhol's flowers and Jasper Johns’s flags 
among them—and replicating them, 
provocatively questioning the definition 
of art and authorship. In recent years, 
though, she has shifted her focus. This 
video installation, l’Abécédaire de 
Deleuze (Deleuze from A to Z), 2012, 
pays homage to one of her most impor- 
tant influences, French philosopher Gilles 
Deleuze (1925-95), whose thoughts on 
“repetition as difference” are integral to 
Sturtevant’s work. 

L’Abécédaire references a series of con- 
versations filmed with Deleuze in 
1988-89, in which the philosopher spon- 
taneously responded to each letter of the 
alphabet with a word that he associated 
with it. Sturtevant’s installation at the 
gallery was stark and clean, made up of 
three chairs set directly before three 
flatscreen TVs, each equipped with a set 
of earphones. Seated at a monitor, visi- 
tors watched art-world personae, includ- 
ing Hans-Ulrich Obrist, Dia Foundation 
head Philippe Vergne, and Kunsthalle 





Sturtevant, /’Abécédaire de Deleuze, 2012, three video screens and 
three projections on wall, dimensions variable, installation view. 
Galerie Thaddaeus Ropac. 


Zurich director Beatrix Ruf, play the 
same associative game that Deleuze 
played. But rather than having her sub- 
jects to go through the alphabet in order, 
Sturtevant asked them to begin with the 


- first letter of either their first or last 


names—thus scrambling the mnemonic 
as we know it. 

The result is intentionally imperfect: the 
films are at turns fascinating and tedious, 
and both sound and image are uneven in 
quality. Channel-hopping or fast-forward- 
ing through a segment is impossible, so al- 
though each video is original and unique, 
the cumulative effect feels repetitive. By 
providing this close-up and personal view 
of established thinkers, Sturtevant offers 
patient viewers—those who take time to 
watch and to listen—the chance to expe- 
rience something as simple and om- 
nipresent as the alphabet packaged in a 
fresh, new way. —Laurie Hurwitz 


Mart Anson 


Galeria Toni Tapies 

Barcelona 

Last year, Spain’s most notorious spectacle 
— bullfighting — was banned in Barcelona 
and the surrounding region of Catalonia, a 
naturally incendiary governmental deci- 
sion. Marti Anson is one of few Catalan 
artists who has dared to court this spiky 
issue, examining the ban’s significance in 
his recent exhibition “Una humil pro- 
posta” (A modest proposal). 

Slyly tampering with the gallery’s 
solemn, white-cube space, Anson set up a 
playful installation on the ceiling, from 
which five wooden armchairs hung up- 
side down. Each chair was inscribed with 
the name of a figure from the world of 
bullfighting, including celebrated matador 
José Tomas and even the 
toro itself, for whom one 
seat was rather consider- 
ately reserved. The strange, 
inverted room seemed to 
hover in midair, anticipating 
the returning ghosts of 
these now archaic figures. 

The sting of irony was 
everywhere in the show. For 
El léxico taurino de la vida 
cotidiana (Bullfighting vo- 
cabulary in everyday usage), 
2012, panels that list vocab- 
ulary relating to bullfighting 
—a lexicon that has become 
anachronisitic, thanks to the 
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Marti Anson, “Una humil proposta,” mixed 
media, dimensions variable, installation view. 
Galeria Toni Tapies. 


ban—were also upside down, making 
them virtually indecipherable. Installed in 
the upper gallery was Deixa’t de toros i el 
relicario (Give up bulls and the reliquary), 
2012, a diptych boasting two sets of 
printed lyrics for the same Spanish 
melody, each rendered in colored pencil 
on paper. In one version of the song, a 
cantante yearns for her hero, a matador; 
in the other, a disillusioned matador be- 
moans the deceit of his adulterous lover. 
Anson’s decision to turn his objects lit- 
erally on their heads created an extreme 
experience for the viewer, who sensed 
that it was possible to see the works, but 
not to grasp their significance entirely. 
With their obvious ironies, his artworks 
resist heavy intellectualizing, offering in- 
stead bursts of provocative amusement 
as an antidote for a situation that still 
bristles with tension. —Kate Busby 


UP NOW 


R.B. Kita) 


Jewish Museum Berlin 

Berlin 

Through January 27 

This comprehensive exhibition of R.B. 
Kitaj’s paintings, drawings, and prints is 
the first since the England-based Ameri- 
can artist’s 2007 death—and his first ret- 
rospective in 14 years. Including 106 
works from 1958 to 2007, “Obsessions” 
offers a wide-ranging view of an intellec- 
tual artist who demanded that visual en- 


joyment be conceptually as well as for- 
mally engaging, posing an ongoing chal- 
lenge to his critics, decoders, and even 
champions. 

“Obsessions” does not dwell on Kitaj’s 
bitter exit from London following nega- 
tive reviews of his 1994 exhibition at Tate, 
but rather begins by demonstrating his 
immersion in the art of his predecessors. 
His Warburg as Maenad (1961-62), a 
large oil and collage that pays homage to 
the late art historian Aby Warburg, evokes 
the lush, fleshy forms of Matisse’s Pink 
Nude, Red Interior (ca. 1947). The figural 
composition of Kitaj’s The Killer Critic As- 
sassinated by his Widower, Even (1997), 
which commemorates the death of Kitaj’s 
wife, the artist Sandra Fisher, owes much 
to Goya, and the work’s title is a take-off 
on Duchamp’s The Bride Stripped Bare by 
Her Bachelors, Even (The Large Glass), 
1913-23) 

In Unpacking my Library (1990-91), we 
see a quizzical Kitaj—perhaps adopting 
the persona of his hero, the critic Walter 





R.B. Kitaj, Unpacking my Library, 1990-91, oil on 
canvas, 48" x 48". Jewish Museum Berlin. 


Benjamin—sitting among open packing 
boxes with a book, his wife standing in 
the doorway. This painting is emblematic 
of how the artist was striving 


‘Hapax Legomena’ 


Mercer Union 

Toronto 

This ten-person show took its title from 
Hollis Frampton’s structurally simple yet 
tremendously engaging 1971 film Hapax 
Legomena I: Nostalgia. In the film, a 
voice describes a dozen of the artist’s 
gelatin silver prints, one after the other, 
as they are sequentially burned on a 
hotplate —but it becomes quickly evi- 
dent that the descriptions are a step 
ahead of the photographs, offering 
viewers an addictive exercise in reten- 
tion and recall. Similarly conceptual, the 
exhibition was curated by Yoann 
Gourmel and Elodie Royer, and explored 
both Frampton’s film and the history of 
the host gallery, a former cinema. 

Isabelle Cornaro’s Reproductions (2012) 
transposes a scaled-up still frame from 
one of her own films directly onto a wall, 
in finely sprayed paint. The mistiness of 
the depiction echoes the reduction of 
Frampton’s photographs to ashen ab- 
stractions. Microfilm (2012), a video pro- 
jection by Julien Crépieux, appropriates 
and deconstructs Samuel Fuller’s 1953 
film noir classic Pickup on South Street. 
In Crépieux’s projection, we see a series 
of flatscreen monitors —all playing 
Pickup—placed around a house whose 
interior mirrors a set from the movie. 
Crépieux’s own camera approximately 
follows the pans and zooms in the origi- 
nal film, creating a parallel perspective 
for viewers, who watch the artist watch- 
ing a film. 

Like Frampton’s Hapax, a few pieces on 
view rewarded scrutiny with a conceptual 
“aha moment.” But while the show hit 
some highs, it was ultimately uneven, and 
seldom achieved the grace of the master- 
work that inspired it. —Monty DiPietro 





to formally interweave him- 
self with his great loves: San- 
dra, books, philosophy, and 
art history (the composition 
pays a subtle debt to Gio- 
vanni di Paolo). 

As this show proves, how- 
ever “out of step” Kitaj was 
with the art of his contempo- 
raries, the Cleveland, Ohio, 
native stands out as one of 
the most intense and intrigu- 

















ing artists of his time. 
—Tom L. Freudenheim 


Cyrille Maillot, Untitled, 2012, aluminum, dimensions 


variable. Mercer Union. 
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Rio Color Florals 1, 35" x 25", original oil & prints Lee E 8 = : : Be 
, Untitled, 2012. 7" x 7" x 8", ceramic, resin, Meeting 2, 1999, 23.6" x 19.6", oil on canvas 
Carl Borgia silicone rubber, cigarette ; 

Phone: 561.738.0128 Vanda Daminato 

E-mail: carlborgia@gmail.com Logan Criley E-mail: info@vandadaminato.com 
Website: www.carlborgia.com E-mail: logancriley@gmail.com Website: www.vandadaminato.com 


Sewing Machine, 15" x 20", oil on linen 


i) ie 


Rijks, 2010. 24" x 24", oil on panel Red, White and Blue, 36" x 36", Oil on Linen 


Arturo Garcia Thomas Germano Allan Gorman 
E-mail: Arturo_Garcia_Art_@hotmail.com E-mail: thomas.germano@gmail.com E-mail: inquiry@allangorman.com 
Website: www.arturogarciapainter.com Website: www.thomasgermano.com Website: www.allangorman.com 


a , Token Feminine # L1002440, 40" x 60", mixed media (detail) 


left: Xs Squared, 24" x 24" each, acrylic on canvas; right: Diamond X, 48" x 48", acrylic on canvas 


Michael Griesgraber Sol Hill 
E-mail: mgriesgraber@gmail.com E-mail: sol@solhill.com 
Website: www.mgriesgraber.com Website: www.solhill.com 
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Rusted Lace #2 (detail), thread on rust pigmented t 


Jean Judd 
2807 State Road 87 Kneeling, 6" x 6" 
Cushing, WI 54006 


Phone: 715.566.0212 Llena 2011, 19 x 14 x 9,5", sculpture 
E-mail: jean@jeanjudd.com Kirsten Kraa 


Website: www.jeanjudd.com E-mail: kraartist@yahoo.com Jill Levine 
Textile Art...Discover the Possibilities!™ Website: kirstenkraa. Neoimages.net Website: www. jillblevine.com 


Extension2 


Willy Wonka's Tree, 32" x 34", oil on canvas 





Highlands, 6" x 6", Pallet Knife Oil 


Maidy Morhous Arlon Rosenoff Joseph C. Sears 
E-mail: MaidyMorhous@gmail.com Small Works Art Auction E-mail: paintedcamel@hotmail.com 
Website: www.MaidyMorhous.com Website: www.ArlonRosenoff.com Website: www.bucksarts.org/jsears 


Banquet Brassai, 22" x 24", oil on canvas 


A Little Math Archimedes, 2012. 12" x 9", 2012, oil on linen 

Sue Simon 

E-mail: suesimonart@aol.com Herb Smith Fred Wolf 

Website: suesimon.com E-mail: veng.paintings@gmail.com Phone: 818.846.0611 
Artistsregister.com Website: www.vengpaintings.com Website: www.FredWolfArtGallery.com 
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Exhibition / Competition 


Agora Gallery. Established in 1984, Agora Gallery located 
in the heart of New York City’s Chelsea art district is cur- 
rently accepting new submissions for the 2011/2012 
Exhibition Season. Open to emerging as well as estab- 
lished artists worldwide, 18 years of age or older. Check 
out work by currently featured artists on http://www.art- 
mine.com. The Gallery Director reviews submissions on an 
ongoing basis. For more information about gallery 
representation visit: http://www.agora-gallery.com/repre- 
sentation or email: Marie@agora-gallery.com. 


Call for Juror 


The 28th Chelsea International Fine Art Competition, an 
annual juried competition, needs a juror for the 2013 com- 
petition. Please visit: www.agora-gallery.com/Competition. 
In previous years, the competition has been juried by cura- 
tors of the Guggenheim Museum, the Whitney Museum, the 
Brooklyn Museum, among others. Jurying should take 
approximately one day, is done at the gallery, juror compen- 
sation is $1,500 + travel expenses if applicable. Jurying will 
take place in March 2013. Deadline: October 31, 2012 


Services 


Puzzled by your insurance costs? Whether you are a 
collector, dealer, gallery, museum or shipper, we’ll help 
you put the pieces together with our specialized, out- 
standing service. Contact Tom Pratt at Fine Art & 
Collectibles Enterprises (FACE Insurance Services), 
855-922-0800 or tpratt@faceins.com. Check out our 
website at www.faceins.com. 
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CRITIC’S PICK ANDREAS JOHANSSON 























A pop-up book from Andreas Johansson’s series “From Where the Sun Now Stands,” 2011-12. 


wedish artist Andreas Johansson makes sculptural paper collages that combine his own photographs of disparate lo- 

cations into strange, fictional landscapes. Though the individual elements of each composition actually exist in the 
world, his mash-ups of various spaces and arrangements of debris come together as unique new settings. “I want these 
environments to grow in your imagination,” the artist explains, “and maybe take you somewhere new.” 

Johansson was born in the Swedish town of Vaxjo in 1977 and studied at the Art Academy in Malmo, where he still 
lives and works. In 2011, he debuted a suite of six “pop-up” books whose photocollaged pages depict desolate Swedish 
toxic waste areas that were abandoned in the 1970s and are now favored gathering spots for bike riders and skateboard- 
ing enthusiasts. Collectively titled “From Where the Sun Now Stands” and priced between $8,000 and $12,000 at Stock- 
holm’s Galleri Flach, the books open up into what seem like photorealist, miniature models for theatrical sets. Overgrown 
thatches of brush, doorless concrete structures, decaying trailer homes, grassy knolls, and stairways to nowhere have been 
photographed, meticulously excised, folded, and glued into place to become small, 3-D representations of themselves. 

The locations might look bleak to some—but to the artist they represent unsupervised utopias. “You have freedom 
there, and no one cares what you do,” he says. “The government claims to have no money to clean them up, so they 
stay just as they are.” The tableaux have their own forced perspectives, as well—one vantage point from which the 
viewer gets the perfect view. “The illusion breaks when you step to the side, and I like that,” Johansson declares. In- 
deed, experiencing his sculptures can feel like stepping into a surreal, yet ominously temporary, dream. Watching him 
turn the pages of one of his books, always with white-gloved hands, is like witnessing a 
magic trick: as one landscape disappears, another springs up in its place. 

According to the artist, his interest in revivifying these barren wastelands derives more 
from his early love of skateboarding and attachment to the sites themselves, than from a de- 
sire to communicate any of the environmental, economic, or political messages that seem at 
play in his depictions of them. Despite the fact that the pop-ups are woven together from im- 
ages of detritus and decay, he says, they represent an open, unrestricted world where nega- 
tivity can be ignored and desolation can be repurposed into fun. 

Johansson is currently preparing for a solo show that will open at the Osby Art Center—a 
small, public space next to the library in the country village of Osby, Sweden—next year. “I 
don’t expect that the audience will be used to seeing contemporary art,” he says. “I’m planning 
; to go up in scale for this installation, which I want to involve architectural trompe I’oeil. My 
Andreas Johansson. goal is to create a space that seems to dissolve the walls of the room.” —Doug McClemont 








Doug McClemont is a New York-based writer, curator, and critic. 
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MICHAEL ROSENFELD GALLERY 
PRESENTS MARCEL DUCHAMP 


NUDE DESCENDING A STAIRCASE 


Art|Basel| Miami Beach 


DECEMBER 6 TO 9, 2012 
BOOTH K2 


Michael Rosenfeld Gallery is pleased to present Marcel 
Duchamp’s Nude Descending a Staircase, 1915, at Art 
Basel Miami Beach from December 6 to 9, 2012. This 
version of Nude Descending a Staircase (Nu Descendant 
un Escalier), was executed by Marcel Duchamp using 
the same avant-garde process he implemented in 1916 
when executing Nude Descending a Staircase No. 3. With 
extraordinary precision, Duchamp hand-colored over a 
photograph of his 1912 oil on canvas Nude Descending 
a Staircase using graphite, watercolor and white pastel. 
This work was sold by Duchamp’s widow Alexina (Teeny) 
Duchamp in 1978 and it has remained in one collection. 

On June 18, 1979, Teeny Duchamp executed a photo 
certificate stating, 


In 1915, Marcel Duchamp executed this study, 
(which is reproduced on the front of this photo- 
graph), for “Nude Descending a Staircase, No.3”, 
1916, New York, which is presently in The Louise 
and Walter Arensberg Collection, The Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art. 


This work was executed between the time of 
Marcel Duchamp’ arrival in New York on June 
15, 1915 (when he lived with the Arensbergs for 
several months), and the end of December, 1915. 
Marcel Duchamp retained this study for his per- 
sonal collection. 


This Nude Descending a Staircase is included in the 
catalog raisonné The Complete Works of Marcel Duchamp 
(1997) by Arturo Schwarz. In recent years, distinguished 
scholar Francis Naumann has proposed that this Nude De- 
scending a Staircase was executed by Duchamp in c.1936 
while preparing the pochoir titled Nude Descending a Stair- 
case, No.2 that became one of his many objects comprising 
Box in a Valise (Boite-en-valise.) 

Michael Rosenfeld Gallery, founded in 1989, special- 
izes in 20th century modern and contemporary American 
art. After 24 years on 57th Street, the gallery has moved to 
a new Chelsea location, opening late December 2012. 









MICHAEL 
ROSE NERD 
GALLERY. 

























Marcel Duchamp (1887-1968) 
Nude Descending a Staircase, 1915 
Catalogue Raisonné #335 
Photograph, hand colored with pencil, watercolor and white transparent pastel 
on luan plywood 
Image: 13 '%/16 x 8 % inches 
35.2 x 20.9 cm 
Sheet: 14 */16x 8% inches 
36:2)X22;2 Cini 
Inscribed lower left: Nu Descendant un Escalier 
Inscribed lower center: Marcel Duchamp 12 


IOGMELEVENTH AVENUE @ 19TH »* NEW YORK, NY 10011 * 212.2470062 
MICHAELROSENFELDART.COM 
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